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\° we ventured to prophesy last week, the overthrow of 
vi Sefior Castelar was instantly followed by a military dic- 
tatorship. We have described Castelar’s efforts to obtain a 
continuance of his dictatorship elsewhere, but must add 
here that there is every reason to suppose that he gave 
no consent, express or implied, to the pronunciamiento of the 
military. Ie had nothing to dread from them, and did not 
expect to be defeated. it was not till four on the morning of 
the 5rd inst., when he had been beaten by a majority of 20, and 
had definitively resigned, that General Pavia, who, with 14,000 
troops, had possession of the strategic points in the city—a neces- 
sary precaution, as the Intransigentes threatened to rise if Castelar 
were victorious—marched his men into the Palace of the Cortes, 
Salmeron to dissolve. S. Salmeron, suddenly repen- 
tant, made an appeal to Castelar, who, it is said, replied that 
with such a Cortes no Ministry could last eight days, and refused, 
just as the soldiers were entering the lobbies. Three shots in 
the air caused a general rush, and General Pavia, refusing power 
for himself, named the composite Ministry described elsewhere. 
The entire Army, including General Moriones, has adhered, 
Valladolid, which objected, has been put down by force, and 
General Serrano is master of the situation. 


and ordered S. 


All military coups d'état are bad, but the notion that this one 
was a Monarchical intrigue is, we believe, incorrect. Whatever 
Serrano’s private desires, it seems certain that circumstances com- 
pel him to accept the Republic, and that he intervened mainly 
to prevent that dissolution of the Army which Pi y Margall’s 
e'ection would have ensured, Serrano isa Spanish MacMahon, and 
it is believed that his policy is to put down both the Carlists and 
the Intransigentes, in the name of the Republic, by sheer force 
—he has called out 100,000 extra men—to restore order every- 
where, and then to call a Constituent Cortes to decide on the 
permanent Government of Spain, which in all probability will be 
Republican, with an over-strong and centralised executive. Don 
Alfonso has left Paris already for Vienna, Senor Castelar is 
undisturbed in Madrid, and even Pi y Margall is, it is said, try- 
ing in vain to raise up a new party. The Revolution is, in fact, 
one of those cases in which men must be judged rather by the 
use of power than by the means by which they acquired it, and 
has been marked so far by a total absence of proscriptions, 
massacres, and arrests. The effect of the blow in Washington 
will be great, as the last restraint on interference in Cuba, if 
desired by the American people, is removed. 

* as M. de Franclieu has de- 
Cabinet, has received its first 


The ‘* Régime de Compression, 
nominated the Due de Broglie’s 
severe check. 
power of nominating Mayors was on ‘Thursday postponed by a 
vote of 268 to 226, the extreme Right voting with the Left, who 
were present in a body, the only man absent being M. Gambetta, 
who is at Nismes. It was at first believed that only 494 members 


being present, the vote would be reversed next day; but as | 


explained elsewhere, M. de Broglie could not by the most 
frantic telegraphing bring his men out of Paris, and on Friday 


The Bill for investing Government with the | 


the Cabinet resigned. By the latest accounts, the M wshal-Presi- 
dent was endeavouring to induce them to recall their resignations, 
and ask the Assembly to aljourn till Monday ; but it is possible 
that he may fail, and that if he does not, the Ministry may suffer 
another defeat from abstentions. The truth seems to be that the 
Legitimists are sulky with the Marshalate, and especially with 
the Due de Broglie, who onght, they think, to have been more 
ardent for the Comte de Chambord, and that a few of the Left 
Centre cannot siand the Organie Laws, which are nearly ready, 
and which, it is oozing out, are unexpectedly repressive. The 
Marshal stands pledged never to desert his Conservative Cabinet, 
and has a personal liking for the Due de Broglie; but power 
steadies all men, and he has once or twice sided with the Due 
Decazes, who is believed to advise less repression and an alliance 
with the Left Centre. Ie certainly stopped the penal Press law. 
Nothing is likely to be certainly known till Monday, but the 
power of the Due de Broglie has clearly been overrated. 
Presidents do not wish to be stop-gaps. 


The revolt of the extreme Right which has caused all this is 
still unexplained, but is not likely to have oceur: 
acquiescence of the Comte de Chambord. ‘The occurrence 
revives the memory of the story that Henri Cing, who had 
expected to find in MacMahon a mere Lieutenant-General, was 
sorely displeased to find he had pretentions of his own, still more 
displeased by some clear advice as to the danger of a ride to the 
Louvre, and most displeased of all when the President insisted 
that his Presidency should be real, and not a eloak for Monarchi- 
eal intrigues. It is just possible that the Marshal and M. de 
Broglie too are discovering for themselves that the world does 
not alter much, and that now, as ever, it is inexpedient to put 
much faith in Princes. 


ed without the 


The election at Stroud for the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Winterbotham has resulted in much the most important of 
the Tory triumphs hitherto achieved. Stroud has returned a 
Conservative (Mr. Dorington) by a majority of 391, after a 
very well-fought poll, in which the number of abstentions was 
not large, against Sir Henry Havelock, the son of the great 
soldier who led the march to the relief of Cawnpore. Sir 
Henry Havelock is, as was Mr. Winterbotham, a Dissenter, and 
a thorough Liberal, as well as his father’s son and a very scientific 
soldier. Je condemned the Government education policy, and 
though he expressly disavowed any wish for the disestablish- 
ment of the Established Chuvch, he did express a strong 
wish for Church reform, and for every social assertion of 
Yet he has not only been beaten, but it 
seems highly probable that Mr. Winterbotham himself would 
have been beaten if he had lived to ask for re-clection. Never- 
theless Mr. Wiuterbotham, in 1868, distanced his Conservative 
antagonist (this same Mr. Dorington) by 709 votes, so that the 
Liberal loss and Conservative gain show a difference of 1,100 
votes to our disadvantage as compared with 1868, or something 
like a change of sides on the part of 550 electors. Even in 1811, 
when Sir Robert Peel got so excellent a working majority, Stroud 
remained faithful to the Liberals. Indeed, this is the first Con- 
servative success there since 1832. After this, it is mere per- 
verseness to deny a real reaction. Nor can we see why we 
should deny it. It is no Liberal article of faith that the country 
never goes wrong, and certainly it can be no Conservative article 
of faith, for Conservatives must have thought the country 
almost always insane for the last forty years back, with only a 
short lucid interval in 1841. 


religious equality. 








| 
| Mr. Grant Duff, the Under-Secretary for India, delivered his 
annual speech at Elgin on Wednesday night. On the very 
unfortunate omission in that speech,—the insignificant space 
| given to the great Indian calamity with which the Indian Govern- 
ment are now engaged in battling, —and on the thoughtful part of it 
| devoted to showing the impossibility of constructing a third party 
in Parliament, composed of very Liberal Conservatives and very 
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Conservative Liberals, we have commented elsewhere. We may add 
here that Mr. Grant Duff described his duties as Under-Secretary 
for India as giving him, since he had mastered them, very great 
facilities for the position of an onlooker at the Parliamentary 
struggle; and as an onlooker he has seen no just cause for a 
political reaction. He quoted his own words on the Irish Church 
Act to show that no magical effect was expected from it by 
moderate Liberals ; he pointed out that the merit of the Liberal 
policy in Ireland is that it does not put force before justice, 
but puts justice before force, and yet keeps the force in reserve 
where justice is, as at first it always will be, ineffectual. 
He described the abolition of Purchase in the Army as the 
greatest of the Government reforms after the abolition 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland; he praised Mr. 
Childers’s reform of the Navy, and Mr. Goschen’s administration 
of it; he was full of approbation for the steadily economical 
policy of the Government; and he suggested a great measure to 
utilise the superfluous riches of the Universities for the higher 
education of the people, as the next great effort to be made. 
It was a fine speech; but a homelier one on the danger of 
Bengal would have raised Mr. Grant Duff far higher among 
practical statesmen, You do not want from an Indian Under- 
Secretary high art about English politics, when the telegraph is 
announcing from Calcutta the first cases of starvation. 


Mr. Leatham, M.P, for Huddersfield, addressed a great meet- 
ing on Tuesday night with his usual vivacity. He attacked 
Mr. Disraeli for his masterly command of political clap-trap, 
declaring that the Conservative leader has never been able 
**to bamboozle the House of Commons, though he seemed to 
have bamboozled Sir William Harcourt into trying on some of his 
old clothes, which at present appeared to be rather too big for 
hm.” Mr. Leatham persisted in denying, as he had done 
in a former speech, wk eh we noticed at the time, the 
reality of the asserted Conservative reaction,—apparently he 
has something like what metaphysicians call an a priori 
knowledge of the impossibility of such a reaction,—but 
he produced no historical evidence to rebut the allegation, 


The single bit of good intelligence in the whole week is that 
heavy rains have fallen in Rungpore, 


A very large body of Hindoos, said to be 16,000, have peti- 
tioned the Viceroy to double the excise duty on spirits. The 
Caleutta authorities have always been averse to this plan, as they 
think that in so vast a country illicit stills would soon be at work, 
but we question this as regards spirits, and even tobacco. The 
public opinion is so dead against dram-selling, that any severity 
of punishment would be borne, and no informer would be re- 
garded as having betrayed his duty. In all Mohammedan 
countries death has been occasionally inflicted for rum-selling 
without any resistance from the people. We must exempt the 
Punjab, because the Sikhs drink, but even there opinion con- 
demns illicit sale to Hindoos and Mussulmans. 














The ultra-Denominationalists and opponents of educational 
expenditure in the London School Board are not beginning 
their campaign judiciously. In a discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Board last Wednesday, Canon Gregory, the eccle- 
siastical ‘‘Red” of the School Board, not only supported 
the monstrous proposal to give the St. Giles’s girls and 
infants an ‘ underground” playground, to save the cost 
of land in a dear quarter,—but made it as absurd as pos- 
sible, by throwing in a suggestion of his own “that a 
playground might be made for the boys on the roof of the 
building.” He said that ‘“‘to spend thousands of their constitu- 
ents’ money for a playground would be a great piece of 
waste.” Yet to teach the St. Giles’s children healthy 
play is probably the first step to teaching them anything 
better. Canon Gregory runs a good chance of making his 
cause utterly ridiculous, with his subterranean playground, 
and his playground in the air. Why not also utilise the 
sides and walls of the school buildings for the same purpose ? 
A judicious arrangement of fire-escapes would provide a very 
active and amusing game for the children, who would in that way 
be enabled to pass easily from the playground in the air to the 
playground in the area. Ecclesiastics, when they deal with a 











and of course, in his present state of mind, the Stroud | financial policy, are too apt to imitate the actor who was so 


election will not affect his judgment. 


Not in very good | determined to be thorough in playing Othello, that he blacked 


taste, he compared the political feeling of the nation after its | himself all over, under his clothes as well as on the visible 
recent work, to a sabbatical review of the six days of Creation : | portions of his person. 


—‘ It [the nation] looked back on its six laborious years, its 
great creative week. It rested its seventh day, and with one 
unfortunate exception” [we suppose the Education Act] “it | 
saw its work that it was good. But there was no reaction in all | 
this.” Mr. Leatham also asserted that if the Education policy | 
were not changed, ‘‘ Mr. Bright could no longer remain a member | 
of the Cabinet,” but he did not declare that he had any private 
authority from his brother-in-law for the statement ; aid then he 
devoted the rest of his speech to prophesying the explosion | 
of the Established Church, and to an attack on Mr. Forster, 
whom he suggested that the Anglican Church in the good old 
times would have handed down to posterity in the odour of 
sanctity under the title of ‘ William Edward the Confessor.” 
Surely Mr, Leatham chose an unfortunate cecasion for condemn- 
ing political clap-trap, unless he wished to unite in one the 
*‘awful-warning ” and the denouncing seer. There is, or has 
been, real political earnestness in him, but as the jester grows 
upon him, the jests do not improve. ‘The best political humour 
rests on a substratum of intense earnestness. 


The news of the Bengal Famine is, on the whole, exceedingly 
bad. The Viceroy’s weekly telegram, published on Saturday, 
and dated January 3, reports generally no improvement, but 
two telegrams from the Times’ correspondent are full of hints of 
disaster. On January 5 he reports that “ the inland streams are 
failing, and that drinking-water is scarce in many places,” perhaps 
the most ominous sentences yet received. A decline of these streams | 
of even four inches will render cultivation in the plains impossible, 
while if the shrunken torrent-beds which cover Behar are really 
dry, the wells will shrink rapidly with them. We will not be- 
lieve such a prospect as this sentence holds out till itis confirmed, 
but the same writer telegraphing two days later adds, “ few cases 
of starvation are officially reported.” That may mean ‘a few 
cases ” in which case death has begun already—six weeks too soon 
—or it may mean that officials do not report the deaths which do 
occur. That is improbable, as the rule in India is, ‘‘ Report the 
facts, pleasant or unpleasant;”’ but if there is any suppression, the 
reports of the missionaries posted in every county will very soon 





| North Germany 


| whole. 


delicate 


| sensational policy just at present. 


The elections for the North-German Reichstag are to take 
place to-day, except in Alsace-Lorraine, and the Roman Catholics 
are hoping for something like a majority against Prince Bismarck 
and his policy. That, however, is in all probability the hope of 
over-sanguine men. There is no really large province of 
which is heartily Roman Catholic except 
Bavaria, and the proportion of Catholics in the whole Empire 
is, we believe, not more than about thirteen to forty,—say, 


| perhaps, a little more or a little less than a third of the 


Nor does there seem to be any sufficient help for the 
Roman Catholics, among Hanoverian or other Particularists, or 
among the Lutherans, some of whose ministers are in prison under 
the new ecclesiastical laws,—suflicient help, we mean, to raise this 


| minority into equality. But unquestionably, the mode of election 


being direct universal suffrage, the Opposition will obtain a much 


| larger number of adherents than it has in the Prussian Diet, and 


it is possible that Prince Bismarck may be sufficiently alarmed 
at the result, to seek about for some new stroke of policy by 
which he may overcome the incipient political revolt against 
his influence. On the whole, however, with the Emperor in 
health, and France determined to undergo any 
humiliation rather than fight again as long as she is certain to 
be beaten, we do not think that even a very large minority for 
the Opposition would induce Prince Bismarck to try any 


It is announced that Baron Martin has sent in his resignation, 
after retaining his seat on the Bench since 1850, i.e., for twenty- 
three years. A growing deafness is the cause of his retirement. 
IIe will be a great loss to the judicial force of the country. 
It is hardly conceivable, we suppose, that Sir Henry James 
will leave his new duties almost before he has entered on them 
even for a place in the Court of Exchequer, and it seems most 
likely that a non-political appointment will be made. Mr. Field, 
Q.C., has been talked of, we know not on what grounds. But 
he would undoubtedly make a strong judge; and it is strong 


judges that we need. 





correct the deficiency. They know if the poor die of hunger, | Jean Luie, alias Lundgren, a most important witness in the 
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Tichborne case, who, if believed, would have proved the | that the Church has “ carefully and searchingly weeded in succes- 
Claimant’s story of his being picked up at sea, was on sive revisionsout of her formularies every expression” of a tendency 
Thursday brought up for trial before Sir Thomas Henry | contrary to the Protestant principle of confession to God alone, 
for perjury. He made, it was testified in Court, a confession he altogether overshoots the mark. The Service of the Visita- 
to Mr. Clarke, the Chief Inspector of the Detective Division, | tion of the Sick, at least, contains as clear a monument of an 
the substance of which is that Mr. Guilford Onslow, M.P., | opposite tendency, as the human frame contains of various 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., Mr. Baigent, and the Claimant had induced provisions for a kind of wild life which, in man, is now virtually 








him to commit perjury, while Mr. Onslow had endeavoured after | obsolete. 


his evidence to induce him to go to America. This last point is 
admitted by Mr. Onslow, who says he wanted Luie to find some 


i i hi tly true story, but on the | ‘ 
RS CNG ST NE ee Os | assert in the strongest way that their physiological experiments, 


other points there is as yet no proof whatever, except the state- 


ment of aman who has denied in one Court precisely what he | 


affirmed in the other. The inquiry has been adjourned till this 
day week, and meanwhile it may be well to caution the public, 








We are happy to state that both Professor Schiff, and his 
assistant, Mr. Herzen, in the physiological laboratory at Florence, 


whenever they anticipate the probability of pain, are per- 
formed under anesthetics which completely exclude it. Pro- 


| fessor Schiff writes that he has always put the animals on which 


who seem positively furious with curiosity about the Tichborne | 


he experimented into a profound sleep, that he kills them before 
they sufficiently recover to experience pain from the result of 


i i of any statement | 
cam, to Neteve co BiG) ar Cay eae ae y what he has done, and that the greater number of his experi- 


against anybody made by a man whose evidence, uncorroborated, 
is, on his own showing, worth just nothing. 


We believe threats to assassinate particular Ministers are more 
common in England than the public is aware, but for the last 
twenty years the Queen is, we think, the only great official who 
has been struck, an outrage which produced the Flogging Act, 
and ended a whole series of menaces. On Wednesday, however, 
the Duke of Cambridge, while looking in at Sams’ window in 
Pall Mall, was struck by Captain Charles Studdert Maunsell, 
on half-pay, who declared “his Royal Highness had done 
him a grievous wrong.” 
Marlborough House, and was again struck, when a constable 
came up, and was ordered to take the assailant’s name and address, 
but not, as he imagined, to take him into custody. On learning 
the name, his Royal Highness communicated the facts to the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, and his assailant was arrested. He appears 
to be, like Capt. Pate, an officer with a grievance, which he attri- 
buted to the Commander-in-Chief. The prisoner was remanded. 
The Duke of Cambridge, a powerful man, is blamed, apparently, 
for not hitting back at Captain Maunsell ; but he would have been 
blamed much more for a fisticuff engagement with an unknown 
inferior in Pall Mall, with all the world looking on. The only 
possible course was to call the police, and that was done. 


The new Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne, made a 
speech on New Year’s Day at Stoke-next-Guildford, in which 
he defined his position as not being that of a party Bishop, 
but of a Bishop who had sympathies with all parties,—with 
Evangelicals and High Churchmen alike, nay, even with Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters alike, only that he protested strongly 
against ‘‘the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome” on the one 
hand, and the principles of Church government as approved by 
Dissenters on the other. He insisted on the importance of lay- 


The Duke turned to call the police from | 


ments are performed, not on living, but on dead animals. All 
that is perfectly satisfactory, if we could completely rely on the 
judgment of these vivisectors as to what may and what may not 
be expected to give pain, and as to what is and is not complete 
insensibility to pain, but we don’t believe that we can. Indeed, if 
Dr. De Noé Walker's express statement is to be trusted, that he 
| had seen cases in which Professor Schiff opened the windpipe in 
order to prevent the shrieks of the animal from being heard, it 
is quite clear that with regard to those cases Professor Schiff's 
memory has failed him. We give elsewhere the letters of Mr. 
Ray Lankester and Dr. Walker on the subject, and also some 
comments of our own upon them. 





Lieutenant A. Charteris, Lord Elcho’s eldest son, has, we 
regret to see, succumbed to fever on board the ‘Simoom.’ A 
| Guardsman, and very popular in London society, he volunteered 
for the Ashantee war, insisted on going, in spite of earnest dis- 
| suasions from his family, and when on the Gold Coast over. 
_ exerted himself on very dangerous and difficult duty,—the main- 
| tenance of communication between Elmina and Abrakrampa, 
| We do not know that his death ought to be mourned more than 

that of many a poor marine, but there is this reason for the 
| special notice taken of his fate. The marine goes because he is 
| told ; Lieutenant Charteris voluntarily quitted a position of 
extreme luxury for one of extreme hardship, in order to do his 
| duty to his name, his country, and his service. That is 
thoroughly creditable, and it is not men of his stamp who keep 
| up this talk about England having already lost “ four officers ” 
in this Ashantee war. It is a necessary war, and if we lose four 
hundred, their country’s duty is to honour their memories, but 
| not to regret that they deserved its honour, 





Mr. Buti seems to have obtained one English Conservative 





ing more stress on the ninety-nine points on which most | supporter to his scheme of Home Rule in Ireland. At a meeting 
Churchmen agree than on the one on which they differ; but | held in the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday, a letter 
is not this a feeble and couleur-de-rose view of the matter? | was read from Lord R. Montagu, stating that he had become 
Do most Churchmen, who have considered theological | more Conservative than ever, but that he wished the internal 
matters at all, really agree on ninety-nine points out of a | affairs of Ireland to be regulated by an Irish Parliament, with 
hundred? We wish they did, but unfortunately we know | full control of Irish revenue and expenditure, subject to a just 
they do not, and where they do, they are probably not persons | proportion to be paid for Imperial needs, but without any con- 
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who have studied theology and criticism much. A bishop who 
wishes to be more than a good administrator of his diocese, who 
has any hope of leading thought, must not indulge in vain illu- 
sions like Dr. Harold Browne’s. He must recognise frankly the 
thoroughly disorganised state of English Protestant faith, and 
the very great rarity even of adequate theological guides. 


Bishop Temple and Archbishop Thomson have both given 
strong opinions this week that the practice of habitual private 
confession has no sanction in our Prayer-book,—which is for- 
tunately true,—but they seem to imply also that the Prayer-book 
actively discourages it, which is, unfortunately, not true. The 
Bishop of Exeter’s language on the subject is very charitable and 
sagacious, He says he has no doubt that the practice of private 
confession arose, as this revival of it is arising, because it was 


thought that it would be “a great aid to true spiritual life.” | 


‘* But it was tried, and found hurtful.” ‘ In many cases it fosters 
weakness of character; it sometimes causes a terrible temptation 
to falsehood ; it sometimes leads a man to dwell on what he ought 
rather to cast out of his soul with resolute aversion ; it sometimes 
leads to very dangerous intimacies; it perpetually runs the risk 
of interfering with domestic life, by bringing an outside influence 
between those who ought to deal directly with each other.” 
That is wise and terse, but when the Archbishop of York asserts 


| trol from an Imperial Parliament on any subject. He would, 
| etme leave the Qlueen her prerogative, much extended, for 

he says he doubts if sovereignty can reside in any body of men, 
| In plainer English, Ireland is to do as she likes whenever the 
| prerogative is not concerned, and whenever it is concerned, Eng- 

lish Ministers are to issue Orders in Council, That is nearly a 
| perfect scheme, uniting as it does all the evils of independence 
| and all the evils of despotism wielded by aliens in race and in 
| religion, and would last, we should say, about a week. It would 
| be far better policy for England, at all events, to cut the cable, 
|and form a strict ailiance which both parties would understand, 
| By the way, why does not Mr, Butt ask his followers for the 

weekly penny rent? It would teach him that he is not O'Connell 
| nearly as thoroughly as the next general election will. 


Neweastle ought to be a Liberal borough, but we believe we 
| shall lose it, Mr. Cowan, the Liberal candidate, actually accepting 
Home Rule, the Permissive Bill, Arbitration, and every Radical 
“fad” it is possible to think of. Genuine Radicals do not want 
to win on these terms, and we cannot but believe that the 
abstentions, as the place is essentially Liberal, will be on the 
| most extensive scale, probably sufficient to let the Tory in. 


| Consols were on Friday 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


N° one outside Spain can pretend to understand fully what 
LN goes on in Spain, and more especially what goes on in the 
Spanish Foreign Office. It was from facts he learned there, 
we doubt not, that General Sickles was able to predict so cer- 
tainly the fall of Castelar and the rise of a Serrano Ministry ; 
and the whole history of the recent events will, we feel as- 
sured, never be known until some indiscreet diplomatist reveals 
them, but still there is enough on the face of affairs to show 
that public opinion in England has been partially misinformed. 
Just before the Cortes met, S. Castelar, it will be remem- 
bered, made the most desperate and persistent efforts to 
arrange an alliance with 8S. Salmeron and the Radicals. He 
knew that although he had accomplished much, had raised a 
new army, had restored discipline, had kept Spain quiet out- 
side Carthagena, had established a modus vivendi with Rome, 
and had completely held down Madrid, he had not done 
enough to overawe his enemies in the Cortes, most of whom 
inclined more or less to the Cantonal system of adminis- 
ration. He therefore sought support from the nearest party, 
and we doubt not explained to 8. Salmeron what we believe, 
but cannot prove, to be a main element in Spanish politics,— 
that Germany, France, and Italy, and it may be Portugal 
also, had resolved, if Pi y Margall and the Cantonists—or 
Communists, as they are regarded on the Continent—seized 
the Presidency, a foreign intervention should be permitted. 
S. Salmeron hesitated, but at last made a demand that 
Castelar should retrace his steps in regard to Catholicism, and 
recommence the anti-sacerdotal crusade. Castelar, aware that 
without some compromise with Rome, the Republic would 
never be at peace, aware that the troops would not help to re- 
move him if he were accepted by the Cortes,—a fact implicitly 
affirmed in the Circular issued by the new Government, which 
calls his policy “sensible,””"—and confident, perhaps, in the sway 
of his oratory over the Chamber, resolved to meet the Cortes, to 
obtain a vote of confidence, and then to demand a continuance 
of his powers. He made a splendid speech, acknowledging 
that he had become a Conservative-Republican, and declaring 
that every year he grew older he became more convinced of the 
value of an army, but avowing with his usual gallant imprudence 
that he would have nothing to do with coups Wétat, military 
pronunciamientos, or the old sterile regime of repression. That 
settled the division. Released from the fear of the interfer- 
ence of Moriones, his enemies combined for the overthrow of 
Castelar, and with a crass ingratitude which makes even 
Parliamentarians despise them, refused him a vote of confidence 
—i.¢., a vote approving his exercise of the powers delegated to 
him—by 120 to 100, Castelar immediately and simply 
resigned, and the Cortes, electing Palanca for President of 
the Chamber, proceeded to form a Cabinet, said, we do not 
know how truly, to be deeply Red. 
Another man, however, had been watching the scene with 
very attentive eyes. In 1868, Captain Pavia—not the Mar- 


| which followed, legitimate authority perished without a blow 
on its behalf. 

| General Pavia was now master of the situation, and might 
| have recalled Castelar to the Dictatorship, but either aware 
| that he would refuse to accept it, or fettered by secret pledges, 
| or deliberately conceiving the best soldier in Spain to be its 
| best chief, he nominated Serrano President, with a Cabinet 
composed of notabilities, most of them pledged lip-deep 
"against a restoration. The names stand thus in the Spanish 
distinction of parties :— 

Serrano } 

Liberal Unionists and Alfonsists. 

@ .eeeeeeesFrogressista, and man for his own hand. 
Figuerola ... 
Bicerra ...... 
Echegarray 
Garcia Lopez...Unitarian-Republican. 
Except Serrano, there is not a strong Alfonsist in the list, 
for Topete belongs to the Montpensier party ; and even if we 
credit him, Zabala, and Sagasta with an avriére pensée, the 
Alfonsists are in a minority. Moreover, we are told that 
Serrano was profoundly moved by the manner of Prim’s 
death, and convinced that a power with which it is most 
difficult to deal has decided that no king shall be brought 
into Spain by anybody, or shall reign there long. This dread, 
which in Spain is a very real one, as witness the incidents of 
the last five years, influences, it is stated, men as brave as 
Serrano and Topete, for it threatens not their lives only, which 
they would risk readily enough, but their policy, which is 
much more important in their own eyes and that of their 
followers. 

The state of affairs in Spain, therefore, according to this 
account, which is by far the most vraisemblant of all which 
have yet been put forward, comes very nearly to this :— 
Castelar has been overthrown by a rapid military movement 
of which he did not approve, and may easily not have known, 
except as a contingency possible after his own overthrow, and 
has been replaced by a Military Dictator, working through 
a Cabinet in which all parties, except Castelar’s and the Can- 
tonists, are included. The revolt was a pure exertion of the 
will of the Army, and therefore to be condemned; but it was 
produced by a vote given in an insane fury of faction, as it 
was perfectly well known that no thorough Republican in 
Spain would be obeyed by the Army except Castelar, and was 
carried out with a formality—all diplomatists, for example, 
being carefully escorted home—which impresses on it some- 
| thing of a new character,—which, again, is further developed 
| by the refusal of the General in command to use his momen- 
| tary Dictatorship for his own interests. Moreover, it is, as 
'we have hinted, possible that it saved Spain from a vast 
/calamity, of which a majority of Spaniards were ignorant, 
| which might have destroyed Spain altogether, and which 

Castelar feared as much as he did a Military Dictatorship to 
| last only till the country had been completely pacified. The 
| hope, therefore, is that Serrano is not intending to subvert 
‘the Republic, and bring back Alfonso—that is, to declare 


Radicals. 





quis of that name, but a simple soldier—was observed and that the five years of anarchy and misrule produced 
trusted by Prim, who pushed him forward rapidly, until the| by the revolution have been suffered for no end—but to 
abdication of Amadeo found him Military Governor of Madrid, | restore external order by a fierce exertion of military 
which he ruled with a stern hand. When, however, the | power, and then frankly appeal to the people to decide who 
Rump of the Royalist Cortes claimed the right to forbid a | their ruler shall be. ied ee are some solid grounds for 
dissolution, Pavia disapproved of an appeal to the country, and | this hope. Serrano is certainly no Carlist, but a man pledged 
Castelar superseded him by Contreras, who held Madrid till |to suppress Carlism with the sword. He is as certainly no 
the “Commission of Cortes” had voted its own departure. | Isabellino, for he drove out Isabella at Alcolea, and endorsed 
On Contreras’ revolt, or shortly after, Castelar reappointed | Prim’s statement that the Bourbon monarchy had been finally 
General Pavia, who, though perfectly faithful to his trust, and | overthrown. He will certainly put down the Intransigentes, and 
perfectly obedient to the Dictator, may have retained a per-| maintain external order while he rules, while he can have 
sonal grudge for his own supersession. At all events, he was nothing to fear from a Conservative Republic, which may make 
deeply imbued with Prim’s ideas that the Bourbons must not | him Commander-in-Chief, with Castelar as President, for five 
reign, and that some Conservative head for the Executive must | years, or may invest himself with the Presidency. We hope 
be found, and he resolved that it should not be Pi y Margall, | little good from him, for he ought, like Pavia, after avoiding 
who would probably for the second time dissolve the Army | a danger which might have been overwhelming, to have restored 
and allow all Cantons to revolt. Having 14,000 troops under | Castelar to his chair, to carry out a work subsequently to be 
his command, troops sure to be obedient, owing to their | sanctioned by Bill of indemnity passed in a free Cortes ; but 
hostility to the Valmsteoes, he occupied Madrid militarily on| he may be hone by premest. A aa into a course bene- 
the morning of the 3rd inst., ordered the Volunteers to sur-| ficial to his country, a complete restoration of order, 
render their rifles, placed heavy artillery before the Palace | to be followed by an appeal to the whole people. His mili- 
of the Cortes, and addressed a note to S. Salmeron ordering | tary operations are pretty sure to be successful, and he will 
him to dissolve the Chamber. Salmeron, at last awake to the | have, we imagine, the immense advantage for Spain of losing 
danger his own conduct had evoked, implored Castelar to re-|Ouba. He cannot send troops there and keep them at hom« 
sume power: but it was too late,—the lobbies were filled with | too, he caanot govern through the Volunteers without uphold- 
soldiers, the discharge of three rifles into the air warned the | ing slavery, and he cannot induce President Grant to recede 
Deputies that the military were resolved, and in the stax pede | from his belief that slavery in Cuba is inconsistent with the 
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safety of the Union. Castelar was the bond between the two , The Ballot, therefore, will tend very much to caprice. The men 
Republics, and Castelar has fallen, guiltless, so far as we can | in power—who, whether they are really to be blamed or not, will 
see, of anything except the belief that his oratory could over- always, in fact, be blamed for what goes wrong,—for the high 
come men furious with party rage. | price of coal, for example, for Unionist annoyances, for heavy 
| local rates, and so on,—will be changed, we believe, much 

" | oftener under the Ballot than they were when electors felt more 
THE DEFEAT AT STROUD. ; F | distinctly the need of a iuiealdl public ground for refusing 

W* have never liked the ostrich policy of ignoring the | to support again those whom they had supported before. 
importance of a defeat, and we don’t mean to begin That secrecy will often be a protection for a conscientious man, 

now. ‘Till now Stroud had never returned a Conservative since | we admit. That it will much oftener be a protection for a 
the Reform Act. At the election in 1968, the, poll stood | selfish man, we believe. And the effect of this will be seen 
in more rapid swings of the political pendulum from one side 








thus :— 
Mr. Dickinson (Liberal) ...ssesssssssssessecsesseeersceseeree 2,907 to the other, since the personal irritations of the moment are 
ae. bers a coccrecgescccssocecosses. coceeee — always felt against the men in office. But we do not doubt 
Mr. Dorington (Conservative) ...ssssss+s+reeeeses sreereesesene 2,096 that the Conservatives are also right in asserting that besides this 


And it will be observed that the total vote gained by adding | greater susceptibility of the electorate to the influence of self- 
the number of Mr. Winterbotham’s votes to Mr. Dorington’s | interested irritability or vindictiveness,—which manifests it- 
(probably some of the supporters of Mr. Dickinson may have / self, and will manifest itself much more strongly under the Ballot 
split their votes with the Conservative) is 4,901, in a con-/| than ander open voting,—there is a real disappointment in the 
stituency then estimated at about 5,600, more or less. On | constituencies with the Liberal Government, and a real disposi- 
Tuesday last, the state of the poll was declared as follows :— | tion to try the Opposition Doctor. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. In adopting household suffrage we have adopted a remedy 
against anything like oligarchy, which is very effective, but 
which has its own particular evils,—evils which the Ballot 
creased to above 5,800; so that clearly the number of absten- | unquestionably tends to aggravate. You cannot expect and 
tions was not appreciably greater on this occasion than on | you will not find a steady political conviction on any but the 
that of the General Election of 1868. So that something like | broadest possible subjects in the majority of our present 
550 electors must have changed sides, and after supporting electorate. Their political judgments are formed on exceed- 
Mr. Winterbotham in 1868, must have voted for Mr. Doring- | ingly vague and inadequate grounds, and unless you have 
ton on Tuesday last. Now a real change of sides on the | the enthusiasm for a great popular name with which to 


part of one-tenth of the electorate of a borough which | conjure, you can hardly get the electors to recognise a clear 
has been staunchly Liberal ever since 1832 is a significant | political distinction between Conservative and Liberal 
fact. It is the more significant, that Sir Henry Havelock was, | creeds, and they will be guided much more by local than by 


like Mr. Winterbotham, an avowed Dissenter, and though | general considerations in their vote. Mr. Gladstone’s name had 
deprecating the Disestablishment of the Church of England, | that magic influence in 1808. It has, toa great extent, ceased 
still so steady on all the points on which the Dissenters | to have it now, because his policy has been as yet, and neces- 


are supposed to be offended with the Government, as to sarily so, greater than its fruits, and has, on the surface, 
render it pretty certain that no earnest Dissenter going to the appeared to involve much effort with little result ; for the 


poll would have voted for his opponent. Sir Henry Havelock | constituencies cannot be expected to know that the time of 
bears, too, a name nobly distinguished in the annals of Evan- | fruit—of ripe fruit at least—is not yet. Politicians like Mr. 
gelical religion, as well as one which is connected with the | Horsman,—certainly no prejudiced witness,—who has been 
greatest of the English achievements of this generation—the | an Irish Secretary, and knows something of Ireland, are aware, 
successful resistance of a handful of gallant men, led by a and openly admit, that the results of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Puritan disciplinarian of the most self-sacrificing and spotless policy have already been far greater than sober Liberals ex- 
life, to the Indian Mutiny. This name its present bearer has | pected when they gave it their support. But the constitu- 
kept as spotless as he received it, and one would have thought | encies are told just the reverse by the Conservative orators, 
that this somewhat rare combination of a thoroughly national | and there is no clear visible evidence to appeal to in dis- 
fame with Nonconformist traditions, would have exercised a! proof of their assertion. Everybody knows that the Irish 
considerable charm in a place like Stroud. But in spite of are asking “for more,” and hardly any one knows that what 
all these advantages, Mr. Dorington, who has nothing to set they have got has really altered the whole temper of the 

country, and that the “more” they are so eagerly asking for 


off against them, except a very long canvass, and a strong | 
local position well established five years ago by his gallant, they would not take at the cost of separation from England, 


but unsuccessful contest on behalf of the Tories, has suc-|—a prospect at which, in the old days of Repeal, they 
ceeded, as we have seen, under the Ballot in carrying off at | would have eagerly grasped. In foreign affairs, again, the 
least ten per cent. of the electors of Stroud from the Liberal | result of our very just but somewhat ill-managed policy was in 
to the Conservative side. One of two conclusions seems, | one conspicuous case, tliat of the ‘Alabama’ damages, un- 
therefore, quite inevitable. Either the Ballot tells on the | pleasant to us all. In fact, Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
side of Conservatism at Stroud, in which case, we may feel| has been conspicuously successful only in the reduction of 
pretty sure that it will produce an equally unfavourable re- | taxation, and that, unfortunately, has been associated with 
sult in a good many other boroughs hitherto accounted Liberal, | certain financial errors, like the Post-Office and Zanzibar 
—or, the present Government has lost favour with the country | scandals, which have taken off the gloss of the success ; 
since it first challenged the electorate in 1868, and, for th? while Mr. Lowe’s radically just but ill-explained and ill- 
present at least, Conservative reaction is not a fable, but a/ defended proposal to put a tax on lucifer-matches, has con- 
fact. Mr. Leatham himself, though he is so determined in | nected even the financial administration with unpopular 
his own mind not to see any sign of discontent with the | associations. We do not believe that the Education policy 
Liberals except what is due to the Education policy | has been the source of any unpopularity. The policy of the 
he so violently resents and irrationally condemns, must | League would have been at least far more unpopular, would have 
admit that at Stroud there are clear evidences either of a/| turned the counter-current now setting-in into a race. But in 
change of opinion, or else of a previous disaffection towards | spite of that, a section of the Liberal party, and that the most 
Liberal opinions, which under the open vote the electors were | active and energetic section, has been inevitably damped by 
unable to defend, and therefore ashamed to confess; and which- | the education policy, and those who used to organise the 
ever explanation we adopt, it is not one that we can regard as | Liberal enthusiasm, to sing loudest the praises of the Gladstone 
cheering to the immediate prospects of the Liberal party or | Administration among the constituencies, are now for the most 
the Liberal Government. 'part dumb. Of course, that result, though it is far better 
For our own parts, we believe that both these causes have | than a deliberate offence against three-fourths of the Liberal 
been at work. The effect of the Ballot will always be, we sus- | party, is a misfortune. No party can lose the zeal of its most 
pect, to diminish the influence of public principles on minds not active, trouble-taking, eager members without a very serious 
genuinely in earnest about politics, and to enhance the influence | loss of force ; and a Reform party can least of all afford to lose 
of private interests, real or imaginary. Publicity, as we have | these pioneers and heralds of its progress. 
always held, is the best security for public morality. Men| Such are the reasons by which we account for what has 
are ashamed to give in public the weight they are well dis-| happened. But after all, the important point is not so much 
posed to give in private to a sense of personal annoyance | how to account for the past, but how to accept the political 


against representatives with whom they fundamentally agree. | conditions of the day, as we are beginning to see them, for the 


Mr. Dorington (Conservative) .......cccccsssssersessesseesesee 2p000 
Sir Henry Havelock (Liberal)...... non cvcvescoverecooccoccsccs 2,347 


—giving a total vote of 5,085, in a constituency probably in- 
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future. For our own parts, we do not feel the humiliation. 
That the opinion of such a country as England should from 
time to time desert the party of movement is nothing new ; 
and no reason whatever for thinking that the party of move- 
ment have been wrong. We have only had a really 
popular Government for about forty years; but within 
that time, the only Liberal Governments which showed 
anything like the energy and intrepidity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s,—the Liberal Governments, namely, of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne, — were rewarded by the country 
going into reaction in just the same manner as it is now. It 
was the custom then to throw the blame on the financial imbe- 
cility of the Whig Administrations, and the increasing deficits 
which resulted therefrom,—a charge which certainly cannot 
be brought against the present Government,—but we, at least, 
never really believed that this was a suflicient, or anything 
like a sufficient, account of the reaction which brought 
in Sir Robert Peel in 1841 with so decisive a majority. 
Administrations of great energy and great effort are 
always injured by the very enthusiasm of the hopes 
they excite. Governments can do much to repeal bad 
laws, and a little to organise popular effort, but they 
can never do all that is hoped, or even a large fraction of 
it, and the result is disappointment much greater than attends 
administrations of which no sanguine expectations have ever 
been formed. Lord Palmerston’s was not a Liberal, but a 
Conservative-Liberal administration. He promised little and 
did less, and consequently, though the Liberal party got tired 
of him at last, there was none of the sudden gloom which 
fell upon England when the Reformed Parliament failed to 
remove the misery of the working-classes, or when Mr, Glad- 
stone accomplished the work of restoring religious equality in 
Ireland, and Englishmen found themselves no better for the 
achievement. The gloom of such periods is in proportion, not to 
the shortcoming of achievement over promises, but of promises 
over hopes. Mr. Gladstone has done almost all he promised, 
except what the Irish themselves would not let him do; but 
the hopes overshot the promises—as in ali cases of enthusiastic 
zeal they necessarily will do—and the hopes were unreason- 
able. Where is the wonder, then, in the popular listlessness 


and reaction that have apparently succeeded to this enthusiastic | 


zeal? We maintain that there is none, that the present con- 
dition of the English constituencies is one of the most natural 
of all results of popular impatience and misconception, and 
that the Liberals have nothing to do but to stick to their 
principles, and wait for the perfectly certain turn of the tide. 
That turn will come only the sooner if the Tories gain a majority 
at the next struggle, and can form a government really 
founded, like Sir Robert Peel’s in 1841, on superior numbers. 
No doubt it will be very unpleasant to many Liberals 
to go into retirement, and give up their places to Con- 
servative zealots for keeping everything as it is, or perhaps 
for putting things a little backwards on the sly. But what 
reason for shame or confusion of face on the part of the 
Liberals can even the most acute politician discover? No 
Liberal ever thought the people infallible. Householder 
constituencies are very unlikely to be clear and steady in 
their convictions, They judge of statesmen by coarse and 
inaccurate tests, and hardly know how to apply them. But 
whatever the faults of householder constituencies, popular 
blunders are shown by experience to be infinitely better 
for the State than the blunders of cliques and classes ; 
and how are we to enjoy the advantages of popular 
government, if we are not prepared to endure its 
evils? For our own parts, we look to the clear possibility 
of a Conservative Government, and the certainty of a vast 
diminution in the support afforded to the Liberal leaders, with- 
out surprise and without dismay. It was not reserved for Mr. 
Disraeli to be the first to discover that the more numerous the 
uneducated electors you include, the less certainly can you rely 
on their political discernment where there is no great personal 
enthusiasm to keep them right. We seem likely to suffer by 
this tendency to hasty popular judgment now, as we profited 
by the sound popular enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone in 1868. 
We can wait our time, We are quite sure that the Liberal cause 
will gain much, and not lose anything of importance, by a 
temporary Conservative triumph. It is only a pity that 
there should be so much danger of an indecisive judgment, 
of a majority on one side or the other not suflicing for 
strong and decisive action of any kind. That is the only 
political danger we really regard with apprehension and 
dismay, 








MR. GRANT DUFF ON A MIDDLE PARTY. 


\ R. GRANT DUFF has made a serious mistake in not 
A devoting a greater part of his speech to the terrible 
calamity now threatening the Indian Empire. It is a kind of 
mistake of no trivial importance. Men officially connected 
with any department of the British dominions are bound not 
to give the—no doubt, false—impression to the world that 
the subject which interests them least is the responsibility 
which at the moment is pressing upon them most. Besides, 
it is quite certain that do what we can, a vast and unspeakable 
amount of suffering must remain to be borne, with which it is on 
every account of the first importance that we should both feel 
the deepest sympathy and showit. That the Under-Secretary 
for India, in addressing his constituents at such a moment as the 
present, should have done all in his power,—and how much 
in the case of such a speaker as Mr. Grant Duff that would 
have been!—to impress on them and on the world that the 
India Department is full of anxiety for the relief of Bengal, 
and labouring with a profound sense of the gigantic difficulty 
of its task, was what every politician in England would 
have expected. That instead of doing this he should devote 
his brilliant talents to a cold disquisition on English politics, 
was @ blunder which will profoundly, and, we believe, most 
erroneously, impress the keen native intelligence of India. It 
will seem at least that the imminent danger of starvation for 
millions of Hindoos fills less space in the mind of the statese 
man chiefly concerned with India than the kaleidoscopic 
changes of English parties. We have no doubt that this is false, 
and that the little Mr. Grant Duff did say on this impending 
catastrophe truly represented the real state of his mind. But 
not the less he has committed a grave political error in mis- 
representing to the world at large the feelings of dismay and 
of anxiety with which the Bengal Famine is regarded by 
English statesmen. 

For the rest, Mr. Grant Duff’s speech was excellent of its 
| kind, and had it been delivered, as he evidently thought it 
| ought to have been, by Mr. Grant Duff, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, instead of by Mr. Grant Duff, Under- 
Secretary for India, everybody would have read it with 
pleasure, and most Liberals would have read it with entire 
| acquiescence. Not that on this occasion Mr. Grant Duff deals 
| with foreign affairs. He confines himself to the criticism of 
| English parties, and devotes the best and most original portion 
| of his speech to show that it would be practically impossible 
in the present state of English parties to construct a ‘‘ Middle 
party,” such as, for instance, the “ Left Centre” of the French 
Assembly. Mr. Grant Duff points out that there are neither 
the political materials, nor the statesmen, for the formation 
|of such a party. Such parties can only exist where, as 
| he says, there is a vast chasm between the two extremes, 
—such a chasm as you have no doubt in France between 
the friends of Legitimacy and sacerdotal policy on the one 
hand, and the friends of something very like the Commune on 
the other. Between such extremes there is so much room, 
| that even the Middle Party, as we may call the Left Centre, 
| occupies a position which is far more widely removed from 
the extreme French Radicals than our highest Tories are from 
the party of Mr. Fawcett or Mr. Trevelyan. Removed to our 
English Parliament, the more Conservative men of the French 
Left Centre would seem impossible Tories, even when compared 
with such Tories as Mr. Gathorne Hardy or Mr. Bentinck. 
Indeed the most liberal of our Conservatives, say Mr. Collins 
‘and Mr. Liddell, are hardly distinguishable at all from the 
| most Conservative of our Liberals, except by voting oftener 

with the party in order to moderate which, and to teach it more 
liberal conceptions, they chiefly speak. Between parties which 
shade off so imperceptibly into each other, it is impossible to 
conceive a “ Middle party” established, without a complete 
confusion and blurring of all party ties,—a result by no means 
likely to conduce to the efliciency of administrative govern- 
/ment. You might as well distinguish a middle colour 
between blue and violet, or a middle light between 
that of the recent fogs and midnight, as try to set up 
and discriminate a middle party between English Liberalism, 
which is always more or less Conservative, and English 
Conservatism, which is always more or less Liberal. Mr. Grant 
Duff mentions Mr. Whitbread as the only conceivable leader 
of such a party, and describes him thus :—“ Mr. Whitbread 
would be admitted, I presume, by all who know him, to be 
one of the wisest men in English political life,—inferior to no 
one who could be mentioned in that just balance of mind, that 
| aptness to be right, which is the highest attribute of a states- 
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man. He would be a great gain to any party, but the bare | Extreme Right, who have all their lives been protesting 
jdea of his breaking away from the associations of his life, and against Centralist despotism, and who really have a distinct 
becoming a member of a Middle party, is to me very amusing; interest in limiting the pretensions of the local officials, 
and what is true of Mr. Whitbread is equally true of all the | thought this a good opportunity for giving the Govern- 
important persons on our side who would naturally occur to ment a check. M de Franclieu, therefore, a Mameluke 
the mind of people who dream about a Middle party.” Pro-' of the Legitimist branch, moved a resolution postponing 
bably it will be a new fact to most of our readers that Mr. the Bill until the organic Municipal Law had been reported, 
Whitbread, who was talked of as the best of possible Speakers basing his argument on the absurdity of a return to the 
at the time of the last vacancy, should have this high reputa- | “‘ Régime de Compression,” which his party had always so 
tion for political influence. And what does that absence of | strenuously resisted. The Left, delighted, put up their best 
all political notoriety really denote? Precisely this,—that orator present, M. Picard, who supported the proposal, showing 
Mr. Whitbread’s shade of political opinion, though a very in- | that the decentralising Bill of 1871 had had no time to work, 
fluential and moderating shade, is of the kind calculated to do | and that the proposal to abolish it before the organic law was 
its work far better by moral contagion than by intellectual voted proved that the object was not good government, 
exposition. It is not different enough from that of his fellow- but party ascendancy. The Duc de Broglie, however, adhered 
Liberals to be apprehended as anything but a temper rather | to his proposal, and telegraphed everywhere for his supporters, 
than an opinion, and you cannot form a new political party | but after a furious scene the vote was called. The extreme 
simply on the strength of a certain delicate shade of moral Right stood up with the Left, and as it was at once perceived 
temper which you are unable to formulate in a creed. | that Government was beaten, M. Buffet, their Speaker and a 

There is another great reason against a Middle party in Eng- | crypto-Bonapartist, called for a vote by ballot, which allows 
land to which Mr. Grant Daff does not draw attention. Ill! proxies to count. Upon this gross act of injustice, which 
defined as its tendencies, and incoherent as its composition, | seems to have struck all correspondents, the riot grew still 
would be, there would be this further difficulty about it,—that more furious, till at Jast the Left demanded the last resort of 
it would itself be split into two or more fragments on the | the Assembly, the appel nominal, a vote by secret ballot, in 
question of the subjects on which the Middle volicy was to be | which the officers of the House retain the names of the voters, 
advocated. Nothing is more remarkable, for instance, than | though bound not to reveal them, in order to show that 
the radical extent to which the otherwise Conservative no absent man has voted. This system, which in practice 
Liberals are apt to go on ecclesiastical and religious policy. |is the old one of our House of Commons before re- 
The “ Middle party,” on proprietary politics,—on the subject, | porters were admitted, resulted in a vote of 268 for M. de 











for instance, of the Land laws and the House of Lords,—and the 
Middle party on religious subjects, on the subject of religious 
education, or Bismarckian principles, would be two widely- 
severed parties, exceedingly different in their elementary com- 
position. Mr. Grant Duff himself, for instance, would probably 
belong to the Middle party on the first head, but by no means 
to the Middle party, rather to the Radical party, on 
the second. Mr. Forster would belong to the Middle party 
on the second head, and by no means to the Middle party, 
rather to the Radical party, on the first. Even then in the 
Middle party as suggested, there would be a radical cleavage 
in relation to the subjects of legislation, which would put an 
end to any hope of its cohesion. In fact, a Middle party 
would be only possible in case there were a group of politicians 
who were always equally prudent, and fearful of anything like 
extremes, on all subjects alike. And that is, in England at 
least, not the case. Moderation is an English virtue, but 
caution is not, and such a party would be a party of caution 
rather than of moderation; for moderation depends on the 
strength of the views entertained by the moderate man, caution 
on the strength of those which he knows that others entertain. 


Franclieu’s proposal, and of only 226 for M. de Broglie’s amend- 
ment,—a defeat of Government by 42. Two hundred voters, 
however, were absent, and the vote may in a day or two be 
reversed; but it is to be observed that while every member 
of the Left was present, except M. Gambetta, who is in the 
South, M. de Broglie could not get up his own men who 
were telegraphed for, but some of whom at least must detest 
his Bill as heartily as M. Picard. This is probably the reason 
of the proposal to put forward not a vote reversing that of 
Thursday, but a vote of confidence in the Cabinet as a body, 
which can hardly in the present state of the Chamber be 
refused. The Ministry on Friday resigned their places, but 
their resignation has not been accepted, and they are appar- 
ently to ask on Monday their vote of confidence. 

The incident would be of minor importance in itself, but for 
two reasons. The Left has evidently gained the extreme 
Legitimists, about thirty in number, counting sixty votes on a 
division, who have always had a kindly feeling towards M. 
Gambetta personally,—first, for fighting for France when no 
one else would; and secondly, for allowing them to fight too, 
which he did freely, even when hesitating to employ the 





Lord Derby may be such a cautious statesman, and perhaps Sir 
Stafford Northcote is another. But such a group of cautious 
statesmen does not exist. Some of the most moderate politicians 
on one head are amongst the most inflexible and even grating of | 
doctrinaires on others. And this is especially the case on the | 
Liberal side of the House, where it is very usual to find a Conser- 


Bretons,—and the party will therefore count much more 
heavily than before in Parliamentary divisions. A case 
may then occur in which the Left Centre, or a part of 
them, may also finally desert the “ Régime de Compression,” 
and the Cabinet as it stands be compelled to resign. What, 
in such a case, is Marshal MacMahon to do? Is he to 


vative leaning on one point compensated by even harsh and rasp- | keep on his Cabinet against the vote of the Assembly, which 
ing Liberalism on another. Everything, then, tends to Mr. Grant | would be a moral coup (tat, and probably be answered by a 
Duff's very sound conclusion that in the British Parliament | yote refusing all his Bills; or is he to find a more 
there is no sufficient range of differences to admit of a third |conciliatory Cabinet; or is he to let the Left fairly 
party,—which, by the way, never works well in any assembly, into its proper place, as the party most nearly repre- 
but is apt to put the whole machinery of party government | senting France? He would, of course, choose the second 
out of gear. Between trees whose roots are closely inter- | alternative: but a Moderate Ministry would delay the 
twined you cannot wedge in a third, though one may have | organic Bills, or ameliorate them, or finding the Chamber 
happened to grow there from the first ; and in the English party | quite impracticable from the equality of parties, would declare 
system, this has not been the case. | finally for a dissolution and the summoning together of an 
| Assembly, either constituent, or constituent with the reserve 








THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY: THE FIRST CHECK. | 
HE resistance offered on Thursday in the French Assembly 
to the Bill for the nomination of Mayors by the Home 
Department may prove to be a mere ‘ flash in the pan,’ or the 
beginning of a new and most severe Parliamentary struggle. 
As we read it, it looks as if the Comte de Chambord, utterly 
disgusted with Marshal MacMahon’s position, had directed 
his personal following to vote against the two-headed Cabinet. 
It will be remembered that the President of the French 
Republic has persistently declared that he must, in the interest 
of public order, be invested with further powers, and the 
Ministry, though they have nearly finished their organic laws, 
which, as appeared in the debate, will be fearfully repressive, 
to gratify either his impatience or their own, brought forward | 
on Thursday the Mayors’ Bill, confessing that it was purely | 
temporary, and would be superseded by the organic law. The 


that Marshal MacMahon, having been legally elected for seven 
years, must be the first President of the Republic. That such 


‘an Assembly would contain a majority of Republicans is 


certain, but it is nevertheless on the cards that the Right 
may vote for an appeal which would at once crush the 
Monarchical factions into their natural nothingness as political 
powers. The probability of such a change, and the extreme 
dependence of Government upon the Left Centre, by which 
alone the Government can hope to prevent it, all combine, in 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase, to make it a ‘ toothless Government,’ 
a government on the defence, not a government of aggression 
on all existing society. That the Cabinet is not confident in 


‘itself is evident from M. de Fourtou’s circular to the Bishops, 


so long denied, but now given textually to the world; and by the 
agitation which any hostile vote, be it only for a little delay, 
seems to produce throughout the political society of France. 
That agitation is justified by the rapid defections which in 
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France always follow a defeat, and by the instinctive sense of | say, to vote as to the merit or demerit of the policy he ig 
the people that sooner or later this Assembly, sent up to make | to die for. The consequences of his vote have little to do 
peace, must give way to an Assembly sent up to govern France. | with the matter. He has a right to it, as he has to keep 
M. de Broglie has now been two months in power, but not one | living, though his death might be a public advantage. The 
of his urgent measures—measures for suppressing the Press, | next gain from such a suffrage is the enormous force which 
prohibiting the filling-up of vacancies, and abolishing universal | a mass vote adds to the Executive, a force absolutely needful 
suffrage—have yet been carried, and the only one actually | in emergencies so great that to obtain safety the population 
brought into the Chamber has been defeated on the threshold | must assent, at least by acquiescence, in the great measure to 
of discussion. The tact which conciliates Lord Granville, | be proposed. Nothing, for instance, could save Prussia in 
and the skill which turns an intrigue into a revolu-| certain contingencies except the conviction, drilled into her 
tion, suffice very well for M. de Broglie personally ;| people by two centuries of danger, that every man must 
but they do not suffice to govern France, which, as usual | become a disciplined and effective soldier. There is a masg 
when resolved, disregards préfets and sous-préfets, and | vote thrown in Prussia to that effect in every serious con- 
speeches full of denunciation, and marches steadily on in | tingency, and irregularly or silently as it is taken, it is the 
her own fashion to her own end, General Cavaignac, as we | very foundation of the recent Imperial policy. Then universal 
have recalled elsewhere, had all the troops and all the bureaus | suffrage undoubtedly throws the responsibility of all acts upon 
and all the préfets and all the gendarmerie on his side, and a | the people who commit them, and compels them to feel that 
grand reputation to boot, when France by a single vote flung | law is not a hostile agency, but one which they themselves 
him back into obscurity. Just now her mind is set on a Re- | have put upon themselves, and are therefore bound to uphold, 
public, Conservative if you will, but still a Republic in much | There cannot be a doubt, for example, that the easy working 
more than name; and as usual, though beaten in the Assembly, | of the Code Napoleon in France, the total absence of any party 
and deceived by her administrators, and threatened with her | which even hopes to overthrow it, is due to its acceptance by the 
Army, she is going sooner or later to have her own way at all | people in so unanimous a manner as to amount to a direct assent 
hazards. There will of course, we presume, be a reaction, when | which, indeed, has been three times moreor less directly registered 
the Members are whipped up; but two-thirds of the members | at the polls by the plébiscites for Napoleon, who, it was certain, 
were in the House, Marshal MacMahon likes to succeed and/ would not touch the Code. In other words, it is certain 
not to fail, the Duc Decazes understands his colleague’s calibre, | that universal suffrage does gratify a natural desire for the 
and the political career of the French Sidmouth will not, we | honourable position of full citizen, and does impart to an 











venture to say, be prolonged beyond all human endurance. Executive acting in accordance with its will a quite irresistible 
See eek SEAS Ee strength. 

aliisiad These are powerful reasons for adopting a form of revealing 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. national will which is very much dreaded, if not detested, in 


| ERY few Englishmen, we imagine, care to argue out even | England ; but the arguments on theother side are still to be heard, 
in their own minds the question of Universal Suffrage. | and they seem to us just as strong, and in some most essential 

Mr. Chamberlain preaches the doctrine at Sheffield, Sir} points much stronger. In the first place, universal suffrage 
Charles Dilke at Chelsea, and Mr. Bradlaugh everywhere, but | gains its tremendous force—a force we quite admit, a force 
we greatly doubt if it has ever received from the mass of the | which, for example, so utterly crushed General Cavaignac, at 
people much serious consideration. Their instinct, we take | the head of all his legions and the Bureaucracy, that in a day 
it, is for household suffrage, or rather married-man suffrage,— | he was changed from ruler of France into a historical and half- 
for confining the electoral power to those who have some | forgotten personage—at the price of being utterly illogical. If 
visible responsibilities, or contribute in a direct manner both | mere citizenship, the mere obligation to pay taxes, to obey the 
to municipal and imperial taxation. Universal suffrage has | law, to suffer for the country, constitute a moral right to vote, 
never been proposed here by any responsible statesman, and | then women are illogically excluded, and with their admission, 
its advocacy on the hustings would, we imagine, rather damage | half the force of universal suffrage would be lost, inasmuch as, 
than increase the chances of a candidate. The interest taken | admitting for the nioment the full equality of the sexes, the 
in the proposal here is only an interest of dislike, but on the | political arguments acting upon their minds would of necessity 
Continent the case is very different indeed. Opinion there is | be essentially different. Supposing them equally adapted to 
violently divided as to its value, its meaning, and its desir- | politics, which we should deny, still their vote would not be 
ableness, the division being by no means the usual one | thrown for the same reasons as those which move men to 
between Liberals and Conservatives,—those who reverence the | action. There exists, especially on the Continent, an antagonism 
past, and those who can look only towards the future. In | between, not the sexes, but their politics, which would in all 
France, for example, all Conservatives dread manhood suffrage, | probability paralyse universal suffrage and render it unable to 
as tending to the permanent danger of property and religion ; | decide on any ecclesiastical policy, on any policy with respect 
while Liberals vote for it earnestly, as the best defence of | to finance, and on any policy of peace or war,—women, as a 
the country against a clerical régime. In Italy, how- | rule, whenever their national pride is touched, being decidedly 
ever, all Liberals of all schools resist the lowering of | more warlike than men. Supposing, however, the illogical 
the suffrage, fearing the influence of the priests upon the | position still maintained, as it would be in Catholic countries 
masses; while the upper classes are divided, according as | and is still in America, the grand objection to manhood 
politics or theology happen to influence their minds. In| suffrage revives in all its force—that it is an irresistible 
Germany, Prince Bismarck introduced the new principle into | power, with strong tendencies to despotism, necessarily 
the Imperial Parliament, avowedly as a Conservative measure ; | guided by inadequate intelligence, and driven mainly, not 
while moderate statesmen like Dr. Simson appear to doubt | by thought or the sober interests of life, but by fluctuating 
whether in the long run universal suffrage will tend to| motion. The duty of voting is best performed by those who 
strengthen the Liberal party, or the Conservative party, | are personallyinterested in the result of yoting—that is, by those 
or the party which is supposed to be more or less menacing | who, in the brutal phrases alone wide enough to cover suffrage 
property. In Spain it is very doubtful whether true | questions, have some “stake in the country’’—who are suffi- 
universal suffrage would not restore Isabella to the| ciently tied in one way or another to know they must 
throne, while in Denmark it certainly would try one| suffer for any mishap; who will think, or at worst follow 
of those strange and entirely novel experiments of which |a leader, instead of rushing away with an idea. Boys 
all men who have read history have an instinctive dread. | are bad voters, because they think everything possible, 
It may be worth while, therefore, while all Europe is ponder- | believe every evil can be cured by legislation, and can- 
ing over the method, and it is longed for or feared by rising | not perceive the advantages of compromise. It takes time 
parties in Great Britain, just to see for a moment what are the | and it takes experience to make a sound, reasonable voter, and 
arguments for or against a scheme on which no two European | especially a voter who is not to vote directly, as in a plebiscite, 
politicians of the practical kind seem able to agree. | but to choose the man who is to exercise his fraction of direct 
The first, and in our judgment the best, argument for uni- | voting-power. We quite admit this reasoning would, if it 
versal suffrage is that it does in some degree recognise the | stood by itself, and were carried out to its logical conclu- 
dignity of manhood, the existence of citizenship, apart alto-| sion, reduce the electorate to a very limited body; but 
gether from adventitious circumstances, such as wealth, educa- | we have already acknowledged the necessity of force in 
tion, or political intelligence ; that it is, in fact, universal, and | the State, of body as well as brain, and the only point 
not partial, an idea necessarily very strong in countries which | is to find the easiest point of compromise. This is, as we 
have established the Conscription. If a man is forced to | believe, to admit the whole nation, minus those too young or 
die for his country, he is surely entitled, Frenchmen | too little settled to be able to use their power with discretion 
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as well as energy. We say the whole nation, because it is the | 


peculiar claim of household-suffrage that it does admit the 
whole nation when ready, that it is true to the principle of | 
equality, and excludes no one the moment he has reached a_ 
point at which he feels the burdens as well as enjoys the privi- | 
leges of citizenship. Every other device hitherto tried upon 
the Continent for limiting the suffrage breaks down,—either 
because, like the Italian, it insists on some test of wealth ; or | 
because, like the Prussian, it cleaves the community horizontally | 
by a system of “orders,’’ which, unequal in numbers, are equal | 
‘in power; or because, like Louis Philippe’s suffrage, it goes so | 
far that the electorate becomes corruptible ; or like our own old | 
suffrage, because it lacks the needful physical force to back | 
its decisions. A limitation by age, the panacea of many | 
Constitution-seekers, is a bad test, because visibly directed 
against one set of opinions; while marriage, M. Belcastel’s | 
test, shuts out too many of the most influential class. There | 
is, we believe, but one suffrage which is strictly national, which | 
recognises absolute equality, and which nevertheless can be 
relied on for the kind of steadiness and persistency which 
enables statesmen to prepare any policy at all, and that is 
household suffrage, the one form never tried in any great 
country of the Continent, though there, from the vast numbers 
of small properties, it would yield to the State even more force 
than it possesses here. It was not, as grave writers affirm, 
till New York City abandoned household suffrage that cor- 
ruption entered the municipality. 





CANON LIDDON ON PRAYER AND MIRACLE. 

N the second edition to his thoughtful lectures on ‘‘ Some Ele- 
ments of Religion,”* reviewed in these columns a year and a 
quarter ago,t Canon Liddon has replied in a very clear, careful, and 
interesting preface, to our criticism on his doctrine of prayer as some- 
times at least involving prayer for a miracle, and so far as it does so, 
as being really open to the scientific objections which are so often 
unreasonably directed against all prayer. Dr. Liddon’s reply makes 
it evident that he regards all answer to prayer as miraculous, 
in any sense in which he can attach an intelligible meaning to the 
word ‘ miraculous’:—‘‘ It may perhaps be questioned,” he says, 
‘“‘ whether every real answer to prayer is not miraculous. Or, to speak 
more accurately, every such answer involves a certain departure from 
what, as we presume, would otherwise have been His mode of 
working who works everywhere, in the physical as in the moral 
world. The difference between a resurrection from the dead 
at a prophet’s prayer, and the increase of clearsightedness 
or of love, through the infusion of grace in the soul of a 
cottager, is a difference of degree. It is not a difference of kind. 
Each result is the product of a Divine interference with the 
normal course of things.” And it is, we suppose, a development 
of the same idea, when he tells us in a subsequent page that 
he regards the reign of Law as extending to all regions of the 
universe equally, in all senses in which it extends to any, and not 
to be in the least inconsistent with the existence of free-will. 
though unquestionably ‘the activity of free-will in the moral 
sphere makes the laws which govern that sphere much more in- 
tricate and difficult to trace than are physical laws.” Free-will, 
says Dr. Liddon, ‘‘cannot be held to annihilate all law in the 
highest region of created life, and therefore, if the presence of 
law be an objection to prayer anywhere, it is an objection to 
prayer everywhere. If it is an impertinence to ask God to vary 
His ordinary working in the lower region of physics, it must be | 
an impertinence to ask Him to do so, in the higher region of | 
spiritual being,—of morals.” 
We cannot agree with this view of the matter, which seems to 
us not to be built on a distinct apprehension of the word “ law” | 
in its scientific sense. We understand the region of Law to | 
be the region of practically invariable successions of phenomena, | 
—phenomena in the order of which, when that order is dis- 
covered, thousands or millions of experiments have failed to discern 
any variation, and the order of which, so far as it is unknown, is | 








assumed to present equally invariable lines of succession to the | 
penetration ‘of the investigator. Of course, we do not for a moment 
deny to God the power to vary, if he will, even the most uniform 
of aJl natural successions. We take the uniformity of Nature to be 
the sign and result of his will, not a coutrolling power of fate 
overruling his will ; but the distinction is clear between successions | 
in phenomena the order of which is assumed to be not only | 
independent of every will but God’s, but as a result of God's will 
fixed and knowable by man unless a miracle change it by way of 





* “Some Elements of Religion.” Lent Lectures, 1870. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's. Second Edition. Rivingtons. 


t On the 21st September, 1872. 


sign to man, and successions in phenomena the order of which 
depends more or less directly on human wills, and varies constantly 
with human volitions. We quite understand necessarian thinkers, 
who hold that there is no such thing as free-will in man, asserting 
that the reign of law extends as much to moral as to physical 
phenomena. That has a definite meaning. It means that if we 
could but analyse the laws of character and circumstance, as, 
according to that conception, we may one day be able to analyse 
them, we should be able to forecast human actions of all kinds 
with as much certainty as that with which we now predict the 
revolutions of the planets or the results of chemical combination. 
But how can a man who believes in any human free-will hold 
this? Such a belief implies that much, or at least something 
important, probably in every day of every human life, is 
left absolutely free to a man’s choice; that his will 
determines the order of succession in all such cases, and, 
eo far as there is freedom, that nothing external to his 
will determines his will. Of course, even in human life every 
rational man admits that the sphere of circumstance aud necessity is 
large, aud the sphere of freedom and real choice comparatively small. 
But so far as that sphere extends, to talk of the reign of law 
being still paramount, seems to us to be using the same word in 
different and inconsistent senses. We mean by the reign of law 
the existence of an order so invariable, that given the proper ante- 
cedent, we can infer the consequent with as much confidence 
as we infer that if we place our hands near the fire we 
shall feel its warmth, or that if we divide an artery the blood will 
flow. But so far as free-will really obtains, how are we to con- 
ceive of such an antecedent phenomenon as will enable us 
to infer with certainty the moral consequent? Whenever 
the consequent comes, the cause of it, so far as the 
will was free, was an act which, by the very conditions of 
the case, might have been otherwise, not only without a miracle, 
but without a reason for surprise. If the will is ever really free 
to take either of two alternatives, compelled by no preponderant 
motive, by no involuntary inclivation, in its choice, it is impossible 
to say that, given all the antecedents of the choice, the consequent 
could have been inferred as you infer that fire will warm the 
hands. To be suspended in anticipation between one of two or 
more consequents, is not to be dealing with what comes 
under the “reign of law;” not to be so suspended, to be 
able to declare with certainty which of the two or more 
consequents will succeed, is to be dealing with the reign 
of law, but then it is also to deny real free-will. If God leaves 
anything really dependent on human will, so far he denies, 
even to the fullest knowledge, the certainty of scientific inference ; 
—if more than one alternative is really open, no knowledge, how- 
ever wide and minute, of human antecedents would enable us to 
select the inevitable consequent, and without an inevitable con- 
sequent there is no reign of law. God, who knows the inmost 
will, may foresee how it will act without controlling its freedom, 
but that is not after the manner of human foresight; it is not 
the anticipation of a consequent from a knowledge of such ante- 
cedents as are visible to human minds, but is due to a knowledge 
that goes far beneath anything that men can observe. Admit 
free-will, and you admit a number of cleavages in the rules of the 
uniform succession of phenomena which throw out science, in the 
human sense, altogether. Once admit that we may be able one 
day to predict volition absolutely from a knowledge of the laws 
of circumstance and motive, and you practically admit that 
volition is not a true self-determining power at all, but a mere 
name for one link in the chain of ordained successions. 

And this is more than abstract theory. If free-will is more or 
less woven into the very substance of every day of every human 
life, and if prayer, being intended and declared by God to be the 
highest and wost fruitful exercise of free-will, is also of the very 
substance of human life, resulting in answers to prayer, which 
involve, as Dr. Liddon justly says, “‘a certain departure from 


what, as we presume, would otherwise have been God’s mode of 
| working,” then clearly such modifications and alterations of the 
‘order of life as that order would be without prayer, cannot 


be rare or wonderful, must, on the contrary, be among the 
most constantly recurring of human events, ic., cannot be 
miracles, but must be a part, if not of the order of Nature 
in the limited sense, yet of human life as including something 
beyond Nature, namely, the regular and ivtelligible order of the 
supernatural. Now what we want to ask Canon Liddon is 
whether there is any analogy between such regularly ordained 
alterations, introduced into what would be the merely secular or 
unreligious order of life, under the dispensation of prayer, avd 
miracles, the very essence of which is something rare and stupen- 
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dous, a deviation from God’s ordinary rules of action? ‘The! pray that an eclipse which was just on the point of beginning, 
increase of clearsightedness and love, through an infusion of grace | might be delayed. We should say no, on the distinct ground that 
in the soul of a cottager,” to use Dr. Liddon’s own illustration, is, to pray for miracles is to pray for what God has taught us by the 
as we suppose he holds, in a Christian country at least, an event | simplest sort of teaching to believe contrary to his will; and we 
of every hour of every day. If that differs only “‘ in degree,” and | do not doubt that whenever prophets or apostles did pray for 
not at all in any intelligible principle, from ‘the raising of a | miracles, they did so only under the special illumination of a 
dead man at the prayer of a prophet,” then surely there is no | higher knowledge than any which ordinary men possess. Our 
use in studying the divine order at all. It seems to us to be the | position is that the laws of the natural world, so far as they 
most obvious teaching of constant experience, i.c., of science, that | are known, are distinct lessons on the limits within which 
there are certain rules of succession among phenomena over which, | God’s laws are practically immutable, and within which, there. 
as a matter of fact, our wishes and our prayers are not, as such, | fore, our duty is absolute acquiescence, and not even bumble 
allowed the least control, or rather have never been allowed this! petition. We should think a prayer for the restoration of the 
power except in the great crisis of a divine revelation, when it | dead to life, as David apparently did, a prayer that God’s will 
was necessary to show once for all that God's power, even in the | might not be done. So, too, we should think a prayer that fire 
physical order, is guided by free love, and not by fate. On the | might not burn, that a river might suddenly run dry, that the sun 
other hand, in the sphere of free-will, in the sphere in which the | might not rise, or that gunpowder might lose its explosive power, 
sense of duty and of affection to God grows, there is a very |a prayer that the Creator's laws might fail. If it is not per- 

missible to judge of the divine purposes from uniform physical suc- 





large reserve of divine power which answers freely to human | 


yearning and petition, —not of course always in the sense demanded, 
but always in some sense which makes us feel that human yearning 
and petition to God are not vain, but fruitful. Isit wise to ignore 
this difference? Does Dr. Liddon himself doubt that when 
death, for instance, has once happened, to pray for the resur- 
rection of the dead in this world, however pure and pious 
the motive of the prayer, is to pray for what God has 
shown us by millions of proofs, through centuries of his govern- 
ment, that he will not grant? Is it pious to pray for 
what God has thus shown us that it is his better will not to 
grant? Can we for a moment let evidence of the uniformity of 
the divine action go for nothing, even in the sphere of prayer? Is 
it not all but certain that what God has never done but in one or 
two moments of unveiling, he has some great and divine purpose 
in refusing to do, which it is anything but pious in us to attempt 
to gainsay ? Dr. Liddon says that our argument goes further 
than we intend,—that if we are to argue from what God does 
to what he wishes, we ought to limit ourselves to acts of 
resignation and praise, and not ask for any specific gift at all. 
But this is a complete misinterpretation of our position. We 
hold with Dr. Liddon that God does, both by the conscience and 


no moral teaching for us at all. This is an error of the opposite 
extreme to that of science, which regards the physical laws as 
more really characteristic of God than his moral or spiritual laws, 
That, no doubt, is very false. But it is a bad remedy surely to 
teach that the physical laws of God are so little divine that every 
well-intentioned human wish may so far impugn their wisdom, as to 
beset God with entreaties to change the principles of his govern- 
ment and repent the never-varied decrees of generations and of 


ages. 


| cession, in the absence of any higher illumination, these laws have 





THE FLORIN versus THE HALF-CROWN. 

R. GLADSTONE has asked the Bankers, and through them 
iL the public, whether they would rather retain the Half- 
crown or the Florin, as it is impossible, if we keep the half-crown, 
not to renew it, and useless, if florins are to be maintained to 
‘undertake a costly renewal. One or other of them must super- 
| sede its rival, and the Master of the Mint would like to know 
| what the public feeling is upon the subject before he decides. He 
has, strictly speaking, no business to ask any such question, it being 


| his province to decide, and afterwards take a Parliamentary verdict 











by revelation, teach us that, prayer is both in the highest sense | on his action; but as he has asked the public, we only wish there 
natural, and also fruitful,—that he does habitually answer prayer | were means of taking its opinion by a plébiscite, or other formal 
for moral and spiritual help, and constantly also grants petitions | operation. The result would be the most perfect illustration of 
for other blessings which perhaps we might have spared without | the way that system of voting acts—when the heart of the 
any real spiritual loss, simply for the sake of encouraging the | nation is not deeply stirred—thut it is possible to conceive. Every- 


habit of communion with him, and teaching us that there is a | body would have an opinion, and think he had overwhelming 





real sphere of life not beyond the moulding power of our 
requests, in which he meets us half-way, though he often 
denies what would hurt us. But we hold also, not, apparently, 
with Dr. Liddon, that this sphere is strictly limited, and that it 
belongs chiefly to the neighbourhood of that moral freedom in 
which the law of uniform antecedents and consequents fails. As 


a matter of fact, most men believe that they can, more or less, | 


mould their own lots by their volitions. If they can mould 
them by their volitions in any real sense at all, it is clear 
also that they can mould them by the prayers which influence 
volitions. And that, also, all who habitually pray, believe. 
But it does not follow in the least that because there is a 
real sphere within which the will is free, and prayer is efficient, 
there should be no sphere within which the will is not free and 
prayer not efficient. I may know that I have the power to do either 
this or that, but I know also that whichever I do, I cannot avert 
the natural consequences of the choice I make. I may believe that 
I shall obtain power to choose right, even though otherwise I 
should not have the power to choose right, by prayer. But I do 
not believe that if I pray that I may do wrong and yet suffer 
no iM moral result from it, the prayer will be answered. Just 
so, it may be of the greatest profit to pray that death 
may not come till a given work is done, and of no profit at 
all to pray that death may not come at all. When Dr. Liddon 
contends that, for a sufficiently high spiritual purpose, we are 
just as right in praying for a miracle as for an event which involves 
indeed, supernatural gifts, but no miracle, because it involves 
nothing which is not asked and given every day, he seems to us to 
maintain that God does not teach us his true Will through the order 
of Nature at all. Suppose a man earnestly believed, as one of the 
Apostles, for instance, very well might have believed, that by 
continuing to live through all the centuries, he could give a 
witness to the facts of revelation such as would otherwise 
have been impossible, would he have been justified in praying for 
such an eeonic life? Dr. Liddon would say yes, for he says that 


for a sufficiently high spiritual purpose, it would be legitimate to | not educated, and they are as little likely to give more than ten 


reason for his opinion, and trouble himself to vote for his opinion ; 
and there would bea majority of millions in favour of a demonstrably 
| wrong course. Everybody, and especially everybody who receives 

instead of giving gratuities, would be for the half-crown. 

It is the older coin, and its rival is to this day disliked as a mean 
| upstart, devised by some unknown interest to Germanise British 
| coinage. It is also the fee-coin. If you give more than a shilling, 





| you give a half-crown, just as naturally as if you give 
|more to a subscription list than two guineas, you give a 
| five-pound note, or if you exceed that sum, you give 
/£10. There is no reason for any such habit of refusing 
to split money that we know of, but there is such a habit, 
|and the habit existing, giver and receiver are quite put out 
| by a departure from it. Three shillings would be more liberal, 
| and two shillings and a sixpence quite as much so, but they are not 
/a coin, and accordingly, in the absence of half-crowns, you give a 
| florin, and think yourself mean, and are thought mean for the next 
| twelve hours. Then the half-crown has the charm of habit 
|even in paying a bill, seeming to go so much more than 
| sixpence farther than the florin,—an impression due, we ima- 
| gine, entirely to numbers, eight half-crowns making a pound, 
| while it takes ten florins to make up the same sum. Then the 
' half-crown, when he was last seen in his beauty—about twenty-five 
| years ago—was a very handsome coin, with the royal arms on the 
| reverse and the Queen’s head well raised on the obverse, and all 
| the letters Roman, and the edge not too high, and all manner of 
esthetic pleasantnesses,—and is even now a smooth, large, heavy 
piece of silver, disagreeable only because it does so tempt 
the coiners. All esthetic grace is wanting to the florin, 
‘with its mean size, and hard, military look, with its Ger- 
| man name and its nickel colour, and undistinguishable obverse, 
and raspy edge, and stupid Old- English lettering, care- 
‘fully devised so that the poor should not read the instruc- 
tive but entirely useless information that it is one-tenth of a 
pound. Arithmetic is the strong point of the masses even when 
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florins for a sovereign, as they are to give more than twelve pennies | 
for a shilling, or to receive them either. As a coin, there is 
nothing to be said for the florin, except that it is as ugly as it | 
could be made,—specially and wonderfully ugly, for there must 
be intention in the chemical art employed to produce its tint, | 


plish. No one could mistake a a small deeply-cut bronze medal 
the size of a penny for a penny, while it is quite possible to issue 
a handsome coin with the obverse totally blank. These, however, 
are matters to be settled by experts, the only objects of the public 
being that the florin should be retained, and the silver penny 


which is quite unnatural in silver, and suggests that a dose of introduced. 


nickel—ugliest of metals !—has been introduced to make the coin 

look sick. We do trust Mr. Gladstone, before he issues new 

florins, will consult Mr. Wyon, and think over a scroll, and give | 
us a coin of which we need not be utterly ashamed, and try 

whether there is no short name which can express to English 

minds, and in English, “‘ A tenth of a pound.” 

For, all prejudices notwithstanding, the ugly little coin ought 
to win the fight. In it rests the only chance we shall ever have of 
obtaining a decimal coinage, and getting rid for ever of that 
abominable result of history and muddle called ‘‘ compound 
arithmetic,” which actually doubles or trebles the labour of every 
national schoolmaster and national schoolboy in the kingdom. 
With our huge National Debt, and our heavy-pated people, the 
pound will never be altered, and we must accept it as the unit of 
account, and make life a little happier by dividing it into tenths. 
That was the original idea at the bottom of the innovation when 
the florin was introduced, and we ought to go a step forward towards 
its perfection, and not a step backwards from civilisation. ‘The 
florin is the tenth of a pound, and if the Master of the Mint would 
recall that ridiculous threepence, and that fourpenny bit so dear to 
minute swindlers, and substitute for both a ‘‘silver penny,” equal 
to a tenth of two shillings, which in a week would be 
called a ‘‘silpenny,” we should have a decimal coinage ready- 
made. The new farthing, silpenny, florin, and sovereign would 
constitute a decimal coinage to our hands, and would, with 
two years’ notice, be completely understood by the population as 
money of account, while the needful change in coinage would be very 
small, and might be let almost alone. The sixpence would have to 
be called a quarter, and we should want a five new-farthing coin, 
issued under the old name of a penny or the new name of a Five, 


CRITICISM. 
LL the world has heard of the angry contempt with which 
Mr. Charles Reade denounces his critics, and we found, in 
| reviewing Mr. Hamerton’s last-published volume some weeks ago, 
| that he is not much better pleased with critics of art than Mr. 
| Reade with critics of literature. Mr. Hamerton, indeed, executes 
his flagellation with a silken whip, Mr. Reade with a leash of 
scorpions, but both seem to agree that critics are an evil genera- 
ition, a peculiarly detestable people. Without question this 
opinion prevails widely in literary society, and it is an opinion 
| deriving support from pertinent and impressive facts, and 
'countenanced by weighty authorities. Scott, the most charit- 
| able of men, who in the course of his life hardly made a 
| severe, and never a bitter remark, quictly observes that, if great 
| authors are the pillars of literature, critics are the caterpillars. 
There is, we suppose, no doubt that Tennyson was thinking of 
critics, who persistently “‘ vexed the poet’s mind” in his youth, 
when he adjured the “ dark-browed sophist” to take himself 

away from the garden of the Muses :— 

“Dark-browed sophist, come not anear ; 
All the place is holy ground ; 
Hollow smile and frozen sneer, 
Come not here. 


In your oye there is death, 

There is frost in your breath 

Which would blight the plants.” 
With all due deference to Lord Houghton, we must hold that the 
Quarterly had a hand in the death of Keats; and the Edinburgh, 
still less disputably, sealed up the living fountain of Words- 
worth’s poetry from his countrymen for twenty years. We ven- 











and we should be quite set up, with these two incidental advantages. é 

The readjustment necessary to the buyer to enable him to give | ture to say that no author whose works have been much reviewed 
1,000 farthings for a pound, instead of 960, would be very easy, | Will refuse to admit that he has experienced, at the hands of some 
because confined to transactions under a florin ; while one, at least, | Of his critics, palpable injustice. If he is a traveller, his account 
of the most powerful interests in the country would see its way out | of what his eyes saw and his ears heard in the Caucasus has been 
of a scrape that every now and then threatens its existence. The | calmly pronounced inaccurate by a critic who had but once in 
penny newspaper is almost the only thing sold which has to be | his life been out of London, when he went with a swarm of Cook’s 
snatched in a moment, and must therefore be paid for in a single | tourists to the top of Ben Lomond, and arrived at the belief, con- 
and handy coin. No other coin exists close to the penny, and | scientiously acted upon from that time forward, that he was 
a penny, therefore, it must be; but in spite of the great | 2 infallible authority on the aspects of mountain scenery in 
fortunes made out of penny papers, they are always in danger all parts of the world. If he is a poet, he will tell you that, 
from the fluctuations in the price of printing material, and | i? the passages quoted from his poems, exactly those lines were 
always—or with rare and unintelligible exceptions —ill-printed, | left out which gave them significance, and that he was contemp- 
from the badness of the paper they are compelled to use. | tuously rated because his pistol, from which the bullet had been 
The “five” new-farthing bit, or penny, or half-silpenny, or | extracted, did not wing his bird. If he has written a drama 
whatever the name of the coin might be, would just set them | —by the way, how many more persons must have written dramas 
above bad paper without annoying the public, and just give com- | than have read them!—and has made it his special effort 
petition that chance which it is imperative it should have, if |‘? distinguish character and define nationality, his reviewer 
English papers are not to become a monopoly in very few hands. oes not take the trouble to ascertain to what race and 
There would be annoyance at first, no doubt, but if time were | region the dramatis persone are assigned, but, mistaking French- 
granted, we do not believe people would be irritated, or that Mr, | ™men for Laplanders, and Chinamen for Turks, affirms that the 
Gladstone would grow old, like Plantagenet Palliser, of overwork | Piece exhibits no trace of dramatic power. If his subject required 
about the decimal farthing. He could as a beginning at all events study, and he honestly read himself up in classic lore, he is gravely 
reissue the florin, and adding the silver penny, leave everything | rebuked for his ignorance by one whose remarks prove irrefragably 


else to adjust itself. | that he, the critic, would enter a new world of knowledge 


We are often told that the change we have suggested would | respecting the nations of antiquity by simply reading Pope's 
destroy or at least imperil the Mint revenue, which is chiefly Homer. ‘ ela Ble 
derived from the circulation of pennies. They are worth barely We have no doubt whatever that grievous injustice is, in many 
half their value, and contain four farthings, which, from their instances, done to authors by critics. There is no instrument with 
number «nd neat execution, are comparatively expensive coins to | which a thoroughly bad-hearted man can inflict more exquisite or 
make ; but surely that objection is of very little force. Why should | undeserved pain upon his neighbour than with the pen, and per- 
not the profit taken out of two pennies be taken out of the silver | haps no act into which the breakage of so many of the Ten Com- 
penny? It is not needed to be anything but a token, or to be |mandments can be concentrated as—fortunately, now-a-days 
worth any more intrinsically than the sum necessary to make a sufficiently rare thing—a consciously false and malignant 
forgery comparatively profitless, except upon an enormous scale. criticism. It combines theft of reputation and false witness with 
Indeed, the greater the amount cf alloy within the limit of safety, | murderous cruelty; for if few are killed outright by criticism, 
the better would be the coin, for though great size in a coin is a | there have been many whose lives it has desolated, and whose 
nuisance—as witness the dislike for the crown-piece—unusual peace it has destroyed. In all ages when literature has been exten- 
smallness is a nuisance too, and the threepence is a little too small sively cultivated, there has been unjust and wicked criticism ; and 
for safety in carriage. The silver penny should be as large as a | although the present time is, in our opinion, not worse, but much 
farthing, but composed of some mixed metal different in colour | better than other times in this respect, it is quite certain that the 
alike from copper and from silver, or merely of bronze, with some | evil continues to exist. Various circumstances conspire to render 
peculiarity in the design so violently distinct from the usual one | incompetent and more or less unconscientious criticism prevalent. 
that it could never even in the dark be mistaken for it, a feat ‘Che number of books published is so enormous that careful reading 
which Mr. Wyon could, if we mistake not, very easily accom- | can be obtained for but a small proportion of them, and authors 
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and critics are likely to have different opinions as to which deserve | conceit, and with sympathy and justice. What Professor Blackie 
careful perusal and which do not. Hasty writing and superabundant | expressly intends, however, is to say that young men ought not 
publication involve hasty reviewing ; and hasty reviewing, though | to set themselves up as critics of books, or begin to teach at an 
not necessarily malicious, is sure to be unscrupulous, and almost | age when they still bave much to learn. There is obvious 
certain to be unjust. The most slight and sketchy reviewing | truth in this. Young men cannot be too earnestly ad- 
ae ee pg tagenstagnn ys E apart pos = og te to cultivate nodesty and to restrain volubility ; 
omniscience which the critic commonly paint in pecs ben eo Fe _ hea wie wrap Br sie. 
judgment upon half a score of books in a poral of ‘ tg SS aa. sain tides on ack ie ce oa rd Saale 
paper is intended to suggest that he is master of all his subjects, | cendent admiration for one or two favourites. Thackeray exhibits 
and is sheer dishonesty. The sensible author will recollect, how- | their state of mind with exquisite humour, and perfect critical 
ever, that the public is becoming every day better able to take the | correctness in his delineation of Philip Firmin. A clever, kind. 
measure of those scampish Apollos, and that he need not much | hearted, impulsive lad, Philip called those authors whom he 
distress himself about estimates of his book formed after it has admired geniuses and demigods, while the productions of the men 
been turned over, with twenty more from Mudie’s, in one fore- | who failed to please him were rot and rubbish. In point of fact 
noon. And while smarting from a sense of the injustice done to | youthful admiration is apt to be, like youthful love, extremely 
himself, or still more keenly from a sense of injustice done to | absorbing and exclusive, while it lasts, but not remarkable for 
Per fora So deae wre gt rng oye Lr seigga tony mrt | constancy; and as passionate love is apt to turn into hatred, 
erive g 1e though at cr j e irati i ive i 
shortcomings, does good. Nature Fa rich in psn pa | oe — a renliesl a Hodane' Manic teas pages 
we acnpcn-Schnde g-sonvip: A darhy rhe fonder sdreaypry hae nome eng s8 
ba oe ae pathy, comprehensiveness of observation, the friendliness that is 
ene 4 — to ee per -peannacenies gee. hy There's just and the justice that is friendly ; and this, we have no doubt, 
somet ng in u o WS Ae; = will be inflicted aud | he would accept as a legitimate expansion of his precepts. 
suffered in individual cases, while human nature continues what it 
is; but the most celebrated blunders of criticism have been cor- es — = 
rected by subsequent critics, and it is very sure that unjust VIVISECTION. 
criticism can neither secure the permanent triumph of a bad book, \ R. RAY LANKESTER has at least the courage of his 
nor prevent that of a good one. In proportion to the general 1 opinions. He not only defends Vivisection quite apart from 
standard of intellectual and moral elevation in society, criticism | the practice of giving anzsthetics,—in Harvey's time, for instance, 
will be valuable or worthless, and it is well that a distinct idea | the modern anzsthetics were not known, and we suppose that 
should be formed of the venomous wickedness which may now and | nothing but palliatives to the pain and terror inflicted on the 
then disguise itself in the sleek phrases of the reviewer ; but we | Victims could then have been given, if they were given,—but 
must not confound the good effects of criticism with the evi!, and | be appears almost to revel in the thought of the increasing 
the fury into which many clever men fall whenever they allude to | number of vivisections which the progress of science demands 
their critics is worthy only of a smile. of physiological investigators like himself. ‘‘Some of the chief 
Connected with the question of the moral character of criticism is | researches which are now being conducted,” he says, ‘in physio- 
that of the effect, upon young minds, of indulging the critical facul- | logical laboratories, and which will involve the sacrifice of many 
ties. Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, has just issued a little book | more than seven hundred dogs before they are brought to a 
upon mental culture, ‘a vade-mecum for young men and students,” | definite conclusion, and even then will only lead to new problems 
written in that lucid and nervous prose of which he is a master, and | and new researches, are,” &c. There is an air of exultation in this re- 
mark which hardly agrees with the somewhat Pecksniffian statement 


containing, we presume, the cream of what his long experience, 

as an enthusiastic and popular instructor, has yielded in the way | in a recent letter of Mr. Lankester’s that the operators on these occa- 
of advice to ingenuous youth. We have not yet read the book, but | sions feel much more pain than the animals ou which they operate. 
we see that he takes occasion in it to denounce the practice of ; That is certainly not the fact, for habit dulls the pain of the 
youthful criticism. ‘‘ The worst thing,” he says, ‘a young man | operator. Surgeons who give pain to relieve pain, notoriously 
can do, who wishes to educate himself xsthetically, is to begin | and very fortunately, get quite callous to the pain they inflict. 
criticising, and cultivating the barren graces of the nil admirari.” | Mr. Lankester refers too, with scientific triumph, to some experi- 
His conception of the critic evidently coincides with Mr. Tenny- | ments of Brown-Séquard’s on guinea-pigs, which, if we are not 
gon’s of the sophist. ‘' Hollow smile and frozen sneer,” and an | very much mistaken, were essentially experiments of the most 
unlimited faculty of being displeased with things, are inseparable | protracted anguish. We believe them to be the experiments 
from his notion of the character. But suppose that criticism, far | referred to by the Echo the other day, and recounted in the 
from proscribing admiration, is, in fact, the art of admiring well; | Zancet of December 11, 1858, by Dr. Brown-Scquard, though they 


Professor Blackie’s advice will then come to little. Nil-admirari ; were actually performed by Professor Schiff, when ‘‘ the victims, 


criticism is bad criticism, and of course, young and old ought to | after suffering (according to Professor Schiff's experiments) the 
eschew bad criticism. ‘In general,” says Professor Blackie, ‘let | puncture of the posterior part of the optic thalamus and the hind 
the young man ambitious of intellectual excellence cultivate ad- | part of the Crus Cerebri, are said to roll over and over, twisted 
miration; it is by admiration only of what is beautiful and sublime, | like a corkscrew, for hours, days, and weeks.” (Our quotation is 
that we can mount up a few steps towards the likeness of what | from the Echo; we have been unable to procure even the loan of 
we admire; and he who wonders not largely and habitually in ' the number of the Lancet in which the experiments are detailed.) 
the midst of this magnificent universe, does not prove that the | Dr. Brown-Séquard is declared to have stated carefully in the same 
world has nothing great in it worthy of wonder, but only that his | lecture “that sensibility and volition may remain,” which means, we 
own sympathies are narrow and his capacities small.” Are not suppose, that the poor twisting creatures with the punctured 
these remarks so true as to border on truism? Neither Mr. Blackie | eyes, were ascertained to be serious sufferers. 

nor any sensible man would say that it is beneficial for young| Again, Dr. Walker refers in a letter published to-day to experi- 
men to go about in ecstacies of indiscriminate admiration. | ments made in Italy on the effectsof pain on the digestive system, the 
Without discrimination, praise can have no value; and discrim- | essential character of which required that pain, and protracted pain, 
ination means censure for what is censurable, as well as admiration | should be given. We do not suppose that Mr. Lankester would in this 
for what is admirable. By merely exchanging the word “ criticis- | case conceive the scientific results worth the horrible tortures given, 
ing” for the nobler and more comprehensive word, made classic | but there is no conceivable principle on which such experiments 
in this sense by the usage of Pope, ‘“ judging,” we escape the risk | could be forbidden under his canon of scientific morality. He invites 
of vagueness and error on the subject, for no one can imagine | us this week with much gravity to withdraw two expressions we 
that just judgment does not take account of faults,as well as of | have used,—the word “ prurient,” applied to Professor Schiff's 
excellences, of defects as well as of beauties. This substitution experiments, and the expression ‘‘superfluity of naughtiness.” 
algo will yield us a hint as to the ethical and educational aspects/ As we conclude that Mr. Herzen’s and Professor Schiff's 
of criticism, for justice is the virtue pre-eminently required in | letters, which have appeared this week in the Times, are trust- 
the judge, and no virtue is more worthy of being impressed | worthy reports, so far as the scientific bias admits of giving a 
upon youth than impartial justice. Every consideration, in | trustworthy report of their experiments—Mr. Herzen, by the 
fact, seems to drive us back on the position, that no one ought | way, reserves cases from the rule of anesthetic treatment, of 
to be advised to abstain from criticism, and that all should which we hardly hear in Professor Schiff's letter, cases, namely, 
be counselled to criticise without bias, without passion, without | in which he thinks it was not possible for physiologists ‘‘to pre- 
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uppose the possibility of pain being suffered by the animal,” but | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


that, we fear, is too often the case where the possibility exists in a 


high degree,—we very gladly and cordially withdraw the word ars 
“prurient,” as applied to Professor Schiff. We have never MR. DISRAELI’S BATH LETTER. 


known anything more of Professor Schiff than his unenviable | (TO THE EbITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 


reputation, and all we said of him was expressly said on the! Str,—In one of your articles last Saturday you say, “ Now, as 
assumption that the statements made respecting him were true. €Verybody knows, the Bath Letter lost the Bath election.” 1 have 
But we do not in the least withdraw the word ‘‘ prurient” of numbers | heard and read this statement so often that, knowing it to be 
of physiological experiments actually made by others,—of those, wholly inaccurate, I am induced to write to you, and show that 
for instance, in which the wretched guinea-pigs were made | the Bath Letter had about as little to do with the result of the 
to turn somersaults for long-continued period: of time by punc- | Bath election as with the transit of Venus. 

tures in the eye; or of those in which the effect of long-| 1 Spoke at a meeting of my supporters in the Guildhall at Bath 


protracted pain on digestion was studied by other Italian phy- © Monday night, October 6. My speech occupied an hour, and 
I was followed by Lord Grey de Wilton, who rose after nine 


o'clock, and made known for the first time, by reading it, Mr. 
Disraeli’s letter. There are no newspapers published at Bath on 
Tuesday, nor (I believe) on Wednesday, and the London papers 
do not arrive there before half-past ten in the morning. The 
matter of course, he feels like the humane man he no doubt is, | election took place on the Wednesday, and the great mass of the 


when not transformed by moods of scientific enthusiasm, that when | electors, probably four-fifths of them, had never heard of the 
the experiment can be conducted without pain, and with as much | 'etter, much less read it, when they gave their votes. Such are 
bencfit to science as if there were pain, it isa positive duty to the simple facts. My defeat was due to a very different cause.— 
provide against pain by giving anesthetics. Now, we entirely | I am, Sir, &e., Wittiam Forsyra. 

traverse his view. It is perfectly obvious that it justifies a! [A letter of this kind read in public on Monday night would 


great dea] more than it professes to justify. It is obvious that a| be known, at least as regards its principal words, ‘ plundering 


human subject would often beable to throw much more light on these | and blundering,” and we think we understood at the time from 
Liberal then in Bath, was known, all over Bath on Tuesday, and 


experiments than an animal subject. He could describe his own | 4 
sufferings minutely, and answer all the physiologist’s questions | We bave no doubt it actually influenced the polling on Wednesday 
about his sensations. He would have, too, what the animal | most seriously.—Ep. Spectator.] 
can’t have, the conscious satisfaction of contributing to the —_—- —— 
extension of science. Men might feel as confidently that Pend THE NEWMARKET SCHOOL BOARD. 

were giving up their lives to their country if they allowed | [To THE KpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

themselves to be vivisected for a sufficient scientific end, as if they | Sin,—It is encouraging to find that the Education Department 
faced the cannon’s mouth. If it is right to inflict an indefinite | bas at last been moved to interfere with the Newmarket School 
amount of pain on creatures whose only life is the life of pain and | Board, though as yet the interference has only touched the form 
pleasure, for the sake of a chance of scientific discovery, it is, we | of the abuse, and left the substance intact. Sir Francis Sandford’s 
presume, much more defensible to inflict it on men for the same letter announces that the time-table mentioning the use of the 
object. Mr. Lankester, in his letter of to-day, puts these phy- Church Catechism is to be withdrawn, and replaced by another 
siological experiments precisely on the footing of physical experi- | confined to the hours during which the school is “* deemed to be a 
ments where no suffering at all can be inflicted. ‘* Hundreds of | school provided by the School Board,” and therefore not taking 
experiments are performed,” he says, ‘‘yielding vague results, | in the first hour of the school day, in which the religious instruc- 
before a definite and fruitful variation of the experiment tion is given. Daring this hour the school remains in the hands 
is discovered. But that is of the very essence of experimental | of the former National-School managers, who, it is worth while 
investigation. ..... If Professor Schiff has carefully and to mention, are mostly the members of the School Board under 
intelligently experimented with the dogs entrusted to him, there another name. ‘The result of this change is not that the actual pro- 
is certainly no reason to reproach him with their large number. ceedings are to bealtered, but that whereas till now there was hung 
If you allow experiment at all, you must admit the more of it the | up in the schoolroom a complete table to show what is taught, there 
better.” In other words, animal pain is not an element to be| is henceforth to be a mutilated one instead. Such an empty, formal 
weighed in the scale against even the chance of scientific dis- | satisfaction of the law suits well with what has gone before in this 
covery. Young investigators like Mr. Ray Lankester have a right, | business. If I may trust an apparent!y well-informed correspondent, 
that is, to go groping their way down the track of animal suffer- | the financial arrangements of the Newmarket people are quite a 
ing, jast as young chemists would go groping their way among | model of cleverness. ‘Their school is partly supported by a rate, 
experiments on inorganic and organic compounds. We indig- | as being a Board School in which the Catechism may not be taught, 
nantly reject such a view. We say it is monstrous to take | while at the same time it receives a grant from a Church fund, on 
no account of the sufferings involved in scientific investiga-|the score of being a Church school in which the Catechism is 
tion, and that such a principle would be much more fairly | taught. Under such masterly guidance, it may be expected that 
applied to justify vivisections of buman beings, than of animals, | the present generation of Newmarket boys will grow up even 
who have, on the whole, no other life than that which pain’ sharper than the last. 

reuders worse than worthless. We believe that if Mr. Lankester! Turning now to the second answer to my letter, any communi- 
is right as to the vivisectional experiments habitually conducted cation bearing the initials “J. Li. D.” deserves respectful con- 
in England,—and he should give us proof of what he asserts,— | sideration ; but surely the writer must be mistaken in supposing 
the great end of scientific investigation is not worth the cost at| that the Education League would countenance the proceedings 
which it is gained, except so far as it can be gained without complained of by me. I hope some member of the League Com- 
my pain at all to the victims. Suppose there were xo lower- | mittee may reply to his letter, and let us know their judgment as 
animal world, would Mr. Lankester maintain that human beings | to the Newmarket arrangement. So far as L understand the League 
ought to be vivisected to advance science? Clearly there must principle, its agreement with the Newmarket plan consists only in 
be some limit to these enormous claims of scientific investigation | both allowing denominational teaching to be given outside the 
vpon us. We say it should be placed where pain begins. If aman secular hours, while their disagreement consists in the oue 
chooses to suffer pain in his own body for the sake of scientific desiring to give this teaching under conditions of absolute justice, 
investigation, well and good, let him doso. But as for defending while the other gives it under conditions of absolute injustice. 
the physiological gropings of an indefinite number of young orold ‘To judge by the present action of the League, it proposes to 
experimentalists, on animal pain, on the ground that there must be allow all denominations equally to teach their own children, while 
nany failures before one truth can bediscovered, we say that such what is allowed by the Newmarket plan is to give religious educa- 
apologies answer better to our understanding of the phrase ‘‘super- | tion exclusively into the hands of the Church of England, leaving 
fluity of naughtiness” than to any other exposition of it we Dissenters’ children either to be taught its creeds and catechism, 
know. If avzesthetics really blot out pain, then we do not deny | or to receive the instruction of a secular school, and go without 
that experiments so guaranteed from pain by competent physio- any religious teaching at all. 

logists, may be valuable in the highest degree ;—but where, J am glad, however, that this comparison bas been made, be- 
sensibility to torture begins, the right to conduct these cause it raises some considerations as to the value of the Cowper- 


experiments on these wretched victims of our scientific impatience Temple clause, and the importauce of preventing its evasion. 
ends, | This clause is a well-judged weans of securing that, when a school 


siologists. 

Mr. Ray Lankester’s principle, as far as we understand it, is 
this: —That scientific investigation has so paramount a claim on 
human thought, that any amount of animal pain is justifiable, 
under any hope, however dim, of contributing to it,—though, as a 
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takes public money by a rate, no single denomination shall be | as an authority in physiology or pathology can hold it is simply 
allowed to fly its flag there. This may seem a rough device, but | out of the bounds of belief. 

it is generally effectual where carried out, for when the struggle | If you consider for a moment what experiment means—ang 
for supremacy is thus checked, the character of the teaching what the experimental method is, the absurdity of the notion 
naturally tends, as in the London Board Schools, toward a | that one can limit the number of experiments in a science which 
genuinely undenominational system. This, there is reason to con- | depends on it becomes obvious. 

sider, is generally the best condition into which an elementary schvol | What would you say to the proposition that experiments in 
can at present be brought. I do not mean to praise the religious | electricity and magnetism are only in the rarest cases of real 
teacbiug given in such schools for any extraordinary enlighten- | value? It is, no doubt, true that experimental research with 
ment, but the practical question is how to secure the best | regard to some problems of physiology is exceedingly difficult, 
system which can be practically carried out; and I venture | and that hundreds of experiments are performed yielding vague 
to maintain that the ordinary unsectarian teaching of re- | results, before a definite and fruitful variation of the experiment ig 
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ligion is proved by experience to be distinctly broader, 
more charitable, and more reasonable than that given in de- 
nominational schools. If so, it follows that the unsectarian 
plan, wherever it can be adopted by general consent, is preferable 


| devised. But that is of the very essence of experimental investiga- 
| tion, as every educated person is aware, and can be as largely 
|illustrated from the proceedings of a physical or chemical as 


| from those of a physiological laboratory. If Professor Schiff has 





to that now advocated by the Education League, whose process of | carefully and intelligently experimented with the dogs entrusted 
dividing the children according to sects, and shutting them up in | to him, there is certainly no reason to reproach him with their 


separate rooms under separate religious teachers, cannot but tend 
to strenythen the sects themselves in mutual exclusiveness and hos- 
tility. This is where the League, while attaining to justice, seems 


|large number. If you allow experiment at all, you must admit 
the more of it the better, since it is very certain that for many 
years to come the problems of physiology demanding experimental 


to me to fail in statesmanship, since under its present policy it solution will increase in something like geometrical ratio, instead 


seeks to supplant in hundreds of unsectarian schools a | 
system which really works better than that which it 
has to offer instead. From this point of view, the mode 
in which the Newmarket matter will be settled is seen to be 
of great importance. At present, it is clear that the Cowper- 
Temple clause is actually so far annulled without even a protest 
from the Education Department, that this provision for unsectarian 
religious education, which the nation so carefully added as a cor- 
rective to Mr. Forster’s original Education Bill, may be set aside 
by any country School Board with a Church majority. As yet, 
I suppose the question has not been raised whether a School 
Board may build a school out of public money, and hand it over 
for an hour of the school day to the absolute control of a committee 
of the English or the Roman Church. If this were done, and if 
then a rate payer appealed to the Education Department, it would 
be interesting to know if he would receive any other answer to 
his complaint than that which is made to mine in your columns, 
—namely, that ‘*the Education Department has no jurisdiction 
over the school, except during the hours in which it is under the 
management of the School Board.” 

We gain this advantage from Sir Francis Sandford’s letter, that | 
between what he says and what he does not say, the line taken by 
the Department is clearly marked out, and there can now be no 
dispute that it does permit the intention of the Education Act to 
be violated with impunity. As it rests with the Parliamentary 
heads of the Department to get the letter of the law they work 
under brought into consistency with its purpose, we may fairly 
hope that when the Education Act presently comes again before | 
Parliament, we may see some amendment introduced which shall | 
prove that the present miscarriage of justice has been caused by 
the defect of the law, and that the blame does not attach to its 
official administrators. A provision that no denominational | 
formulary shall be taught within an hour of the limits of the 
school day, except in cases where (as the League says) ‘‘ no privi- | 
lege shall be given to one denomination over another,” would | 
check the Newmarket plan once for all.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 








| 
VIVISECTION. | 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It is unnecessary to discuss further the particular case of | 
Professor Schiff and the Florentine laboratory. It is not at all; 
evident to me that Dr. Walker knows anything more about the 
working of Professor Schiff’s laboratory than the little which any | 
student attending his lectures only can know. Perhaps Dr. | 
Walker will state whether he really worked systematically in the | 
laboratory, for what length of time, and for how many vivisec- 
tions he is himself responsible. 

I enclose for your perusal a copy of the recommendations of a 
committee of the British Association on vivisection, which was pre- 
sented at Edinburgh. This document was signed by, I believe, 
every professor of physiology in this country. It will convince 
you, at any rate, that physiologists are not insensible to the grave 








| blood. 
‘that the knowledge pursued and acquired for its own sake in 


of decreasing. 

And now, Sir, allow me to mention a few of the great results 
which have been achieved by operations on animals. There is, as 
a matter of fact, no such thing as the science of physiology, if 
you detach from it such results: this is notorious and demon- 
strable from every handbook of the science. We are all proud 
to call Harvey, the immortal discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, our countryman. ‘Throughout his works you will find 
constant reference to vivisections, and he opens his * Dis- 
quisition on the Motion of the Heart and Blood in Animals” 
with two chapters entitled respectively, ‘‘ Of the Motions 
of the Heart as seen in the Dissection of Living Ani- 
mals,” and, ‘*Of the Motions of Arteries as seen in the 
Dissection of Living Animals.” Harvey experimented, let 
it be remembered, in a time when chloroform was unknown. 
People declaimed against Harvey, and declared that his researches 
were not justifiable, for they did not tend ‘‘to alleviate human 


| suffering nor to prolong human life.” The modern representatives 


of Harvey’s detractors are some of them medical men, and curiously 
enough, have to put in practice a host of medical arts which 
directly depend upon our knowledge of the circulation of the 
This sequence is as old as the history of science,—viz., 


one generation has become the means of conferring inestimable 
blessings on another. 

Sir Charles Bell discovered the functions of the two roots of 
spinal nerves by vivisection, and continually from his day to the 
present knowledge has been accumulating as to the functions of 
various parts of the nervous system—such as the grey and the 
white matter, the different parts of the cord, the parts of the 
brain—purely and simply through careful and oft-repeated ex- 
periment. As an example of practical benefits already derived 
from this knowledge—though it would be an error to attempt to 
reckon up its value in this way—there may be mentioned the 
ascertainment of the relationship of injury to the fourth ventricle 
of the brain to the production of the terrible disease known as 
diabetes, and the very large insight which has now been gained into 
the nature of paralysis and the possibilities of its medical treat- 
ment. Brown-Séquard operated on more than four thousand 
guinea-pigs in investigating some of the functions of the spinal 
cord. ‘These experiments resulted in an immense increase of 
knowledge as to the nature of epilepsy, and form the foundation 
for any hope of successfully dealing with that affliction. 

It is very seldom that experiments on animals have been under- 
taken directly for the purposes of alleviating human suffering. 
They have been and are carried on for the progress of knowledge, 
in the faith that all other good will follow. But John Hunter did 
not tie carotid aneurism in man until he had performed the opera- 
tion on dogs ; and the introduction of chloroform, besides that of a 
variety of other drugs, was only possible after experimenting with 
them on animals. 

Some of the chief researches which are now being conducted in 
physiological laboratories, and which will involve the sacrifice of 


definite conclusion, and even then will only lead to new problems and 


responsibility which they assume in these experiments. | many more than seven hundred dogs before they are brought to a 
It will only be common fairness on your part to give the name | 

of your ‘* best medical authority ’’ for asserting that vivisectional | new researches, are :—The influence of different nerves in regulat- 

experiments are, in the rarest possible cases, of real value. It is | ing the rate of the heart’s beat and the pressure of the blood in the 

possible that a medical man of some reputation as a practitioner | arteries ; the effect of drugs in stimulating or dulling those nerves ; 

may hold such an opinion, but that any man entitled to respect | the influence of the breathing on the same conditions of the circula- 
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tion ; the variations of these effects in artifically-produced fever, | satisfactory,—although, alas! general readers will be much more 
and the mode of action of alcohol in such fever; the functions of | relieved by it than professional men are likely to be, as I shall 
parts of the brain ; the determination of those parts of the spinal attempt to show you next week, when, at the same time, I hope to 
cord along which sensations travel; the action of the various submit for your consideration certain data whereby vivisectors 
secretions of the digestive canal, and the influence of nerves and _ will, I trust, soon be constrained to restrict thepractice to a useful, 
blood-supply upon the glands which produce them ; the mode of , and not to a shameful extent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
action of the kidney, as determined by the influence of nerves on | ARTHUR DE No& WALKER. 
its secretion, by the injection of coloured matter into the blood, 
and a vast number of other devices ; the properties of muscular | 
and nervous tissue ; the influence of light on the nerve of the eye. 
I again beg you to withdraw the offensive term “ prurient” in | 
regard to researches which include those of our great Harvey— | tae Penn: petiole : onic 
po of the finest and gentlest characters that ion se pti  — LANDSEER AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
you will not do so, request you to justify such language, as well WE confess to have shared with other persons during the last 


as the feebler, but equally unmerited phrase as to “ superfluity of | few months a doubt whether the exhibition of all Landseer’s pic- 
naughtiness.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. Ray Lankester. | ‘te together would add to his reputation as a painter. That 
P.S.—I see in the Times a letter from Professor Schiff’s | on i been Rapgly cages. Thee Bae pont tango thae<- vd 
assistant, which demonstrates the gross misrepresentation of | wate sere igen Se om “ nites ye pe ot 
which Dr. De Noé Walker has been guilty. la ctoagyrong myers tegee beg ctor, Segmes 
|mous ordeal. Comparison, side by side with other artists, may 
(Mr. Lankester has not enclosed, - at least we have not re- | in most cases be necessary to settle a painter’s rank among them, 
ceived, the recommendations of the Committee of the British | and to detect their influence upon his work; but in Landseer’s case 
Association on Vivisection to which he refers. We comment | i¢ would do little more than help to define the field of his labour, and 
shortly on his letter elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator. ] | prove a right where no one disputes the possession. Few artists, in- 
deed, have been less indebted to other masters, ancient or modern, 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR."] for their sources of inspiration. Edwin Landseer came to the front 


S1z,—Some time ago the Lancet informed its readers that Professor | 80 young in life, and so distinctly made his mark by a direct inter- 
Montegazza of Pavia had made certain experiments with the object | pretation of Nature, that there was no need for him to lean for 
of ascertaining ‘‘ the physiological effects of pain.” support upon recognised models. From first to last he was looked 

A reply to a letter addressed by me to one of the lecturers at | up to as an original painter, and he must from an early period 
that University confirmed the accuracy of the statement published | have felt himself entitled to be regarded as leader in his own walk 
by the above journal. |of Art. This being so, it may be taken in proof of the sound 

It appears that “ various animals” were made to suffer dread- foundation on which his originality was based, that he did not 
fully by means capable of causing permanent pain. What those content himself with copying his first successes. During the 
means were I was not informed, but I will leave your readers to | best years of his life his manner of painting was formed 
imagine a small enclosure wherein the poor creatures were confined. | wader the guidance of an earnest and minute study of nature, and 
Day after day, night after night, there is no relief. Montegazza | it was only in his latet time, after he had acquired and gradually 
is “ master of the situation,” and does not think they have suffered | brought to perfection a consummate mastery of hand, that he 
enough to enable him to judge of the physiological effects of pain. | began to rely on the most superficial and therefore the most 
Most of them are too sickened to partake of any food, but some | popular qualities of his art. The great value of the present 
hobble to the water-trough. Whether any of them died or were | exhibition does not consist in the bringing together of the pictures 
killed, I was not informed, but although I cannot prove it, I fear | of the last thirty years, but in the opportunity it affords of com- 

















that most likely they were at some subsequent period made the 
subjects of vivisection. However that may be, what did the 
Professor learn from this barbarous, inhuman, and irrational ex- 
periment? ‘ That the digestive functions became deranged !” 

Persons whose judgment is enfeebled by prejudice easily dispose 
of such dreadful facts. ‘They will assume that all vivisectors are 
among the wisest and noblest of mankind—devoted to science— 
aim at the attainments of the order of Nature, and by similar 
inferences justify everything they do; while, as the above instance 
proves, the irrational nature of the experiment consists in violating 
first, the common-sense, and then the moral feelings Nature her- 
self has given to us, that she may be obeyed and not violated. 

Allow me, then, again to assert, from long experience, in more 
than one physiological laboratory, that, in my judgment, half, if — 
not two-thirds of the experiments made on living animals are mere | 
** scientific ” pastime. My proposition is, not that vivisection is 
useless—I have never said so, although, if very many scientific 
men could, they would utterly abolish it everywhere—but my pro- 
position is that vivisection must in some effectual way be checked 
and legally controlled. 

The primary physiological result of respiration is to convert 
venous into arterial blood. I suppose most persons know this, 
nevertheless the experiment, which I need not describe, is repeated 
over and over again every year, after which the wound in the 
animal’s neck is sewn up, and when the helpless creature is well again, 
it is subjected to a second, and sometimes to a third experiment. 
Vivisections performed merely to show this and other physiological 
facts, already established beyond a doubt, are a cruel pastime, and 
must not be allowed. We all know exactly the sort of people, 
affected by what I am in the habit of describing as scientific 
flatulency, who will ask,—Is not this, that, or the other eminent 
man to be trusted? For myself, I reply,—Certainly not. Every one 
of us, with no exception of any kind, is liable to excess or abuse 
in the practice of that which we are exclusively given to, and 
vivisectors are a glaring example of the truth of this assertion. 
In saying this, I wish to state I do not allude to any one vivisector 
in particular. 

With respect to Professor Schiff’s letter in the’ Times of this 
week, all things considered, I think it fair to state that I deem it 





| paring these with the much greater work which preceded them. 
| It is greatly to be regretted, however, that the Academy hangers, 
| apparently quite unconscious of having in their hands the materials 
for a great lesson on art, have, as usual, confined themselves to the 
| task of making the rooms look pretty enough for a shilling ex- 
hibition, without any regard to chronological sequence. Were it 
not for this one clue to their principle of arrangement, they would 
seem to have made it their study to throw obstacles in the way of 
a connected view of the life's work of the one modern painter 
who this winter is made to take precedence of all the greatest of 
his predecessors. ‘The catalogue is, if possible, more meagre and 


‘full of mistakes than usual; and to render the whole affair 


as incomplete as circumstances would permit, an extremely 
valuable and almost perfect collection of the engraved 
works of Landseer, brought together by the industry of 
Messrs. Graves and Son expressly for exhibition at Burlington 
House, bas been refused admission there, and consigned to a quite 
inadequate gallery on the opposite side of Piccadilly. ‘This col- 
lection of upwards of 400 prints is of peculiar value in illus- 
tration of the career of Landseer, on a great deal of whose 
work the adaptability to the requirements of the engraver must 
have had special influence ; and it contains many interesting book 


' illustrations, woodcuts, and etchings, about twenty of which were 


executed by the painter himself between the ages of 7 and 25, and 
in which one may trace the gradual development of his freedom of 
touch. Here, too, the arrangement aud catalogue are models of 
what they should be. 

We must do what we can to sort the Landseer Exhibition without 
Academic aid. As far as we can ascertain, in its confuzed state, 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s pictures may be historically divided into 
four or five distinct manners, more or less snecessive, and bearing 
more or less relation to the classes of subjects which he dealt with, 
In the first, his painting was rough and vigorous, and heavily 
coloured, but with conscientious care in the detail, and the animals 
he studied were full of bone and muscle and strong sinew. * Fight- 
ing Dogs getting Wind” (122), exhibited in 1818, when he was 
sixteen years old, and bought by Sir George Beaumont, a really 
marvellous picture, in its way unequalled by any subsequent work 
of the artist ; the ** Dogs of St. Bernard reanimating a Traveller” 
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(299), painted in 1820; 


the British ‘* Boar Hunt” (381), and | But later on there came a clay-cold colour, and finally, a livid hue 


* Impertinent Puppies dismissed by a Monkey ” (204), both | over yet slighter works, and lastly, an apparent loss of power of 


painted in 1821; 
most conspicuous pictures in this first manner. 


Catchers,” 1821 (301), though belonging to the same period, | 


and the large roaring lion (238), are the | 
“The Rat- | manner what was too evidently the result of physical failure. 


' hand and eye. It would scarcely be right to designate as a fiftl 


No study of the works of Landseer would, however, be com- 


gives warning, by the greater delicacy of its handling, of | plete without a careful inspection of the drawings and scraps in 


an approach to the second manner, which comprises what is in 
technical quality and completeness of painting by far the most 
valuable portion of Landseer’s work. 
paintings in this manner were executed between the ages of 20 
and 35. 
“The Cat’s Paw,” 1824 (281) ; the exquisitely comic ‘* Travelled 
Monkey,” 1827 (369); ‘* High Life and Low Life,” 1829, now at 
the National Gallery; the ‘‘ Breakfast Party,” 1831 (460); the 
‘*Juck in Office,” in the Sheepshanks collection, 1833; 
the ‘*Shepherd’s Grave,” 1837 (562); and the ‘ Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner,” 1837, at South Kensington. These pictures are 
all well known by engravings, but there were others of the same 
period upon which Edwin Landseer must have employed himself 
with much greater relish, and which contributed far more to give 
him the extraordinary facility in painting which ensured the 
popularity of his later style. In 1824 he made his first visit to 
Scotland, and about the same time he extended his range of subjects 
to those connected with more refined sport than dog-fighting, bull- 
baiting, and killing rats. The results of his study in this new 
field are to be seen in the extremely valuable contributions by 
Mr. Unwin Heathcote and Mr. Wells of Redleaf. At this time he 
acquired a mastery in the expression of textures of fur and feather 
which is simply marvellous, There are a luminous richness in the 
coat of the ‘Stag just Shot” (161), and a depth and mystery in 
the glossy plumage of the keen-eyed raven that soars down upon 
the carrion, which stand out in brilliant comparison with the 
smooth sweeps of the brush and oily sparkle of the later and 
slighter work. ‘The Fox” (160) and ‘* Woodcock” (162) are 
not less excellent. The figures, too, when introduced in pictures 
of this class, séem to be painted con amore and to belong to the 
subject. See, for example, the natural action of the stalker in 
** Dead Stag” (152), looking after the hinds that are making off 
over the brow of the hill, Another very thoroughly painted 
picture of the same period is the ‘‘ Hunter and Hounds” (283), 
from the same collection, where the landscape background, too, is 
carefully put in, 

Mr. Wells’s magnificent series, chiefly of studies of game, 


occupy nearly a whole wall in Gallery 5, and extending to a/| 
| which is preserved in almost every one of the pictures. 


somewhat later period, show us again what Landseer was when 
at his very highest as a painter. Except in the picture of ‘* Chevy 
Chase,” painted in 1826, which remains at Woburn, he appears 
at this time to have abandoned, almost for good, the class of sub- 
jects demanding the portra 
which he showed a capacity in earlier days. ‘The time was soon | 


to come when his art was to feel the combined influence of aris- | 


To this period belong the following subject-pictures :— | 


Gallery 1, particularly the series of pen-and-ink sketches, slightly 
tinted, bearing date 1840. For grace of line and grouping, 


The greater part of the | sparkling effect of light, suggestion of the varieties of texture, 


|expression of character, right application of material, and 
general refinement and ease of execution, the small Geneva 
drawings (44, 45, 52, 54, and others,) are not to be sur- 
| passed. ‘The same kind of power is to be seen in the following 
| wood-cut illustrations exhibited by Messrs. Graves:—The seb 
(124—128) by ‘Thompson from Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy ;” the little dog 
begging on a title-page, for the ‘* Royal School of Industry” 
(230); and the well-known ‘“ Boxer” (315), from the * Cricket 
on the Hearth.” It is more particularly among these sketches 
and drawings that we seem to see a capacity of develop- 
ment in other branches of art than those in which Sir 
Edwin acquired his great name, and which sometimes seems 
strangely at variance with the defects of his larger works. ‘There 
is nothing in their whole range to be compared, in its way, with 
the varied and true expressions of the two priests and their con- 
gregations in the ‘Sketch at Mechlin,” 1840 (31), and “ Palpit 
in Belgium” (37). The vein of fun apparent in many of the 
smaller scraps, and the inimitable humour of the ‘* Travelled 
Monkey,” seem quite inconsistent with the sentimentality of 
some of his most admired works. JIlow, too, are we 
to reconcile the melancholy failures of most of his royal 
portraits with the unquestionable merit of several of the 
examples of portraiture which we also see here, notably those 
of his father, ‘‘ John Landseer” (241), ‘‘ Jacob Bell” (157), 
“ John Gibson, R.A.” (189), “Sir W. Callcott, R.A.” (214), and 
above all, those of Sir Walter Scott (407 and 457)? Some of his 
portraits of children are very charming, as in the ‘* Beauty’s Bath ” 
(415), ** Little Red Riding- Hood,” 1831 (432), and that, a year 
later, of the same spirituelle young lady as ‘* The Little Actress at 
the Duke’s” (443). But it is evident that some of Landseer's 
work was gone through without his heart being really in it, and 
then it sank to a lower level than that of painters without a tithe 
of his genius. There is one surprising feature in this exhibition 
which the mixed hanging does not destroy, namely, the great 
variety of motives with so narrow a range, and the individuality 





yal of vigorous muscular action, for | 


. 
BOOKS. 
SESE 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF POULTRY.* 
| MapAMe Mitrer-Ronrner, a well-known French authority upon 


tocratic patronage and the demands of popular taste ; but there | domestic economy, observes’ that the poultry-yard has always been 
are occasional pictures, painted when he was between thirty | an important source of farm revenue, one which nothing else can 
and forty years of age, which seem to indicate a desire | | Teplace, and that all who have neglected or despised it have sooner 


to adopt a more robust style of painting than any which | or later repented. 


we find him practising in subsequent years. ‘To this class, 
which, we think, is entitled to be regarded as a third manner, 
belong the remarkable study called the ‘Sleeping Bloodhound,” 
in the Bell Collection, which was painted in three days from the | 
dead animal, and the grand mastiff-bloodbound called ‘ Odin ” 


The English, she says, banished from their 
| farmyards almost all kinds of fowls, under the impression that 


| they were voracious and ungovernable marauders, who devastated 


\ 


ting within twelve hours, with the object of showing the superior | 


effect of one continuous effort over more elaborate work.” A few 
ycars before, he had painted for Mr. Wells, in two hours, as the Cata- 
logue does not record, but as an inscription iu Sir Edwin's writing 
on the picture does, the life-like study of a “ Dog and Rabbit ” 
(550). These are not merely wonderful examples of the power he 


| 


| corn-fields both in seed-time and harvest, and cost much more than 
they brought in; but, she adds, the Euglis h have repented, and 


| have now turned their attention to the production of gigantic 
(200), which, the catalogue tells us, was ‘ painted at a single sit- | 


It would seem that our repentance has shown 
Not so very 


cocks and hens. 
itself not merely in giant birds, but in giant books. 


| long ago, a few dozen pages in a paper cover were supposed to be 


; all that was needed in the way of poultry literature, but gradu- 


had now acquired of rapid handling, but tend to show the kind of | 


work he was inclined to produce when left to his own resources. 

*'There’s Life in the Old Dog yet” (224) is perhaps the only 
subject-picture which probably Sivas to the class we have just 
referred to. Fourthly, we have the polished manner of painting 
which is chiefly known to the present generation as the distinctive 
characteristic of Landscer’s workmanship, and which it is needless 
to describe further. It arose gradually out of the deftness of 
hand and mastery over material which the painter had acquired, 
and its adaptability to the well-groomed and silky skins of pet 
animals, but it sank in time into a sort of conventional method of 
sketching which took account of certain qualities of texture exclu- 
sively. Nevertheless, some of the most deservedly important 
pictures, including most of the stag series, belong to this period. 


ally little volumes came forth upon the subject, and even here and 
there a respectable octavo made its appearance, until, in the day 
in which we live, it has needed a solid quarto to contain the teach- 
ings of Mr. Lewis Wright. After ali, we believe it would not 
have been easy for him to put what he has to say into less com- 
pass, since he aspired to write “a practical exposition of poultry 
aud poultry-keeping,” and though his book is anything but 
“handy,” it will really be valuable as a work of reference, 


and it bears testimony to such honest labour, such a real 
love of the subject, and such absence of all that small- 
minded jealousy which (we may, however, be in error.) 


appears to be a special failing of the ‘‘fancy,” that it de- 


serves to be treated with all respect. We may say at the out- 
set that we believe in poultry-kceping ; and we believe in poultry 
shows as a means of attaining to and keeping up a degree of ex- 








* The Illustrated Book of Poultry. By Lewis Wright. London: Cassell, Petter, 


' and Galpin. 
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cellence which we should otherwise not possess. We do not mean | let down from the end of the boat, the first comers being rewarded 
to assert that it is a point of national importance that the comb by choice morsels, and the laggards receiving wholesome castiga- 
of a Cochin cock should be faultlessly straight, or necessary to our | tion. The Vale of Aylesbury, too, well knows the value of its 
welfare that a black Spanish cock should ‘‘ wear” his comb erect, early ducks; but why the Vale of Aylesbury should hold a mono- 
instead of falling to one side, as was the fashion a few years | poly of them is what we are at a loss to understand. In Nor- 
since; but, as in breeding to fancy points, the exhibitor raises a | mandy, about Toulouse, and in several other places in France, 
fine strain of birds, large in size, and strong in constitution, and ducks are reared wholesale, and the large and easily-fattened 
since he also rears many more than meet his own requirements, | mulard/, obtained by crossing the Muscovy drake with the Roueu 
he must inevitably do something towards the improvement of | duck, is found to be a most delicious and profitable bird. Mr. 
breed, wherever his extra stock may find a purchaser. Besides | Wright gives the Muscovy breed a large share of abuse, but 
this, new 1aces are continually being imporied or produced, and| we may tell him that all Muscovy drakes are not quarrel- 
through the stimulus of special prizes offered for the development | some, and that the egg of the Muscovy duck is as delicate as 
of certain qualities, we may expect to see before long birds for | that of a hen, and of course considerably larger ; moreover, some 
the table of excellence very superior to any that now appear in | Muscovy ducks are good layers and excellent mothers. The Cayuga 
our markets. We consider, therefore, that Mr. Wright has done or large black duck recently imported from America, appears to 








well to give the public the benefit of his great experience ; and 
although we may join issue with him upon certain points, we 
approve of his bookas a whole. His plans for yards and houses are 
convenient and economical, the narrow covered passage between 
two lines of sheds and runs is a manifest saving of time and labour 
to the care-taker, and his suggestion that doors to both fowl-houses 
and runs should be wide enough to admit of the passage of a 
wheelbarrow, an exhibition hamper, or any large object, although 
it may seem superfluous, is in reality a very useful one, as the reverse 
is a too common defect in ordinary poultry yards. Lady Gwydyr’s 
yard, of which the ground-plan is given by Mr. Wright, seems to 
be quite a poultry paradise, possessing every possible requisite 
for the comfort and well-being of its inhabitants, and remarkably 
convenient in every way. It is not, however, necessary, in order 
to achieve success in poultry-keeping, that such elaborate arrange- 
meuts should be made. Lady Holmesdale’s Dorkings, which 
carried all before them, were allowed to range at will in the day- 
time and housed at night in little movable dormitories ; and even 
Spanish fowl were raised in the same way, and became hardy 
uuder the treatment, but then every one has not a Linton Park 
at command. On the other hand, Mr, Wright says he has had 
pullets which celebrated exhibitors were glad to purchase at twenty 
guineas the pair, which had never seen a natural blade of grass in 
their lives, having been kept in small pens in a situation where 
the possession of a grass run was an impossibility, so that if 
proper care and management be used, fowls may be reared, 
and successfully reared, almost anywhere. We need not dwell 
upon the details of Mr. Wright’s system, but leave them 
to be studied by the reader. Suffice it to say that they are 
distivguished by much common-sense, and that great stress is laid 
as a matter of profit, upon early hatching, which is, of course, a 
sine qua non, and the killing-off of two-and-a-half-year-old hens 
before moult, the stock being replenished each year by March- 
hatched birds to the amount of one-third of the whole number 
kept. With regard to the breeds to be kept, plenty of latitude is 
allowed, the poultry-keeper being ouly requested to suit his own 
requirements, and to select his stock with a view to some certain 
object,—i.c., if he wants plenty of eggs to adopt non-sitters, and if 
he desire to raise frequent broods not to neglect to provide him- 
self with the comfortable fluffy Cochin, or the motherly Dorking. 
Knowing Mr. Wright’s own partiality for the dark Brahma, 
which he has done so much to render famous, we give him 
immense credit for his impartiality when descanting upon the 
qualities of the various kinds of fowl ; and we are glad to see his 
commendation of the American Dominiques, which, like the 
Plymouth Rocks, are not nearly so much known as they ought 


to be. The Dominique is a hardy useful bird, an excellent layer, | 


and as Mr. Wright says, “its plain, homespun suit makes it suit- 
able for countless localities where more showy or ‘ valuable-looking ’ 
fowls would be imprudent or out of place.” ‘The portraits of Mr. 
Galpin’s birds are exceedingly ‘“ taking,” and do justice to the 
characteristics of the race. 

After going through all the kinds of exhibition poultry, Mr. 
Wright turns to consider the wild breeds, and to discourse about 


the origin of the domestic fowl, and then y»e3 on to treat of the | 


guinea-fowl], the turkey, the peacock and peacock-pheasant, and 
the different kinds of water-fowl. It is easy to see that the 
writer's tastes do not much lie in this latter direction, and that 
while he endeavours to mete out even-handed justice to the 
anatide, he does not write of them con amore; whereas we believe 
that if ducks were more largely kept, they would be found to be 
exceedingly profitable. The Chinaman, who has a capital eye for 
the main chance, rears ducks by the thousand, and what more 
amusing sight can there be than a duck-boat, towards the close of 
evening, when, with joyful quacks, the whole flock, which has been 


disporting itself during the day, is seen to waddle up the platform | Go, is74. 


be a desirable addition to our farm-yards, and to resemble 
| very nearly the old black duck of Lancashire. There are many 
localities in England and Ireland admirably suited for the rearing 
of ducks in large numbers, and we are inelined to think that a 
duck-farm might not be at all a bad speculation. Mr. Wright 
gives us portraits of several kinds of geese, and remarks upon 
them; we have the odd-looking frizzled Sebastopol goose, the Nile 
goose, and the enormous grey goose from Toulouse. The latter 
bird is really ornamental, and might be allowed to frequent out 
pleasure-grounds with other aquatic fow], were it not for her un- 
fortunate tendency to eat crocuses, which, to our own knowledge, 
she will dig up and clear away with a speed that is quite astonishing, 

Of course, in writing such a book as that we are considering, 
Mr. Wright could not pass over the French systems of fattening 
which produce those fine fowls which are the pride of the Paris 
markets ; and M. Martin's cramming-machines come in for 
especial notice. It is far from pleasant, however, to think of a poor 
bird tied with thongs to its perch, and made to consume a given 
quantity of food according to its age, size, and stage of fattening, 
although we are told that the creatures like such treatment, 
and eagerly consume any drops of the semi-liquid food which 
may fall in their vicinity ; nor do we relish the minute 
directions for killing, and for preserving the whiteness of 
their flesh, although such things should be known to those 
who make it their business to rear fat poultry. Mr. Wright 
goes at some length into the statistics of poultry-farming, 
shows why any attempts hitherto made in England to raise 
poultry on a large scale have resulted in failure, aud suggests that 
encouragement should be given to labourers to turn their allot- 
ments to greater profit by raising poultry upon them instead of 
crops. This, he justly says, could be done with far less labour, 
| and would tend to encourage in the lower classes those feelings of 
humanity towards animals which are often sadly wanting. It 
may surprise the reader to find several pages of this book devoted 
to a condemnation of the cruel sport of cockfighting ; but since 
Mr. 'Tegetmeier, in the last edition of his poultry book, certainly 
makes light of the offence, if he does not actually defend it, we 
think that Mr. Wright is justified in showing it in its true colours, 
and in making known to the public the extent to which this cruel 
and disgusting sport is still secretly practised in England. He 
gives instances of the brutalising character of the pastime which 
are too horrible to be dwelt upon. It might have been thought 
that such arguments would have been wholly unnecessary in an 
age when we pride ourselves upon our humanity, but since they 
are not so, we can only hope that they may have a deterrent 
effect upon some, at all events, who may look over the illustrated 
poultry book. Mr. Wright’s volume is replete with all sorts of 
curious information bearing more or less closely upon his subject, aud 
we feel sure that it will be very warmly welcomed, and thoroughly 
| appreciated, by the very large and increasing number of poultry- 
fanciers throughout the kingdom; the beautiful and accurate 
illustrations alone being sullicient to cause the work to be bighly 
| prized. 











| DR. GUTHRIE’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR.* 

| Dr. Gutmrir’s Autobiography, brought by him down to the eve 
| of the disruption of the Established Church of Scotland in 1845, 
| is a thoroughly enjoyable composition, and lends valuable assist- 
‘ance towards forming a correct and comprehensive idea of what 

| the writer was. All the world knew him as an orator, and the 
| essentials of his character as an orator and public man could be 
sufficiently learned from his books, which consisted of sermons or 

| speeches. These he composed with great care, but always with 








| * Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir, By his Sons, Rev. David 
| K. Guthrie and C. J. Guthrie, M.A. In2 vols. Vol. I London: W. Isbister and 
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the consciousness that they were to be addressed to a popular 
audience, and under a vivid sense of the conditions, in respect of 
obvious thought and profuse and pictorial illustration, which the 
production of immediate effect upon a popular audience imposes. 


of martyrdom to make him pass for quite a saint. There is q 
missing link, or several missing links, between the Covenanting 
Guthries and our Dr. Guthrie; but the modern was, we fancy, a 
much more genial man than any of those old worthies with 


The Autobiography was not composed for delivery to a popular | whom it was, he says, an object of his ambition to connect 
audience, and the rhetorical apparatus which the writer could so | himself. His grandfather was a farmer, who, ‘‘owing to the 


skilfully apply is not brought into play. It is the colloquial | troubled state of the country between the Revolution of 1588 and 
Guthrie with whom it makes us acquainted, the Guthrie of the | 


the fatal and final battle of Culloden,” when Scotch proprietors 
fireside and the after-dinner circle, the cordial, sagacious, anec- | found it difficult to get tenants for their farms, held his land on 
dotic, laughter-loving Guthrie, into whose company we are brought. peculiarly favourable conditions. He was the second occupant in 
And uncommonly good company it is. The part of the Memoir | a lease for ‘ nineteen years to start with, and afterwards the length 


already executed goes well with the Autobiography, adding illustra- 
tive facts and appropriate extracts from letters and journals. The 
resulting volume is highly entertaining and not without instruction. 

Our readers will of course care most about what the book tells 
us of the personal traits and reminiscences of Dr. Guthrie; but we 
must find room, in the first place, to take note of a remarkable 


| of two lives.” The rent was but a few shillings per acre. The agree- 
| ment extended over ‘‘a hundred years, during which the value of 
| produce doubled or trebled, in consequence of the improved state 
of the country” and the long war. A farmer on these terms was 
| practically a landed proprietor, without requiring to keep up the 
| show of one who was in name as well as in fact a “‘ laird ;” and being 


opinion expressed by him as to the cause of the important event | of a sound bodily constitution and tranquil in mind, Dr. Guthrie’s 
to which we have already referred, and which is known as the | grandfather lived to be nearly ninety years of age. ‘ Nothing,” 
Disruption of the Scottish Presbyterian Church. It was his | says his grandson, ‘‘ever impressed me so much as the reverence 
opinion that the Evangelical majority, who opposed the Govern- | with which he approached God, even in saying a grace at meals,” 
ment and ultimately surrendered the status and emolument of an | The wife of this patriarch was of more marked character than her 
Established Church, did not adopt a judicious policy. Under | husband. A severe disciplinarian, she held that her grand-children 
their influence, the General Assembly, instead of agitating against | were too much indulged, and sometimes endeavoured to make up 
patronage as a legalised, but removable evil, and endeavouring to | for the laxity of their parents by educational pokes or strokes with 
secure the co-operation of Government in putting an end to it | her staff. She was conscientiously truthful in her remarks on her 


—the course of procedure which Guthrie advocated—passed, on 
its own authority, what is known to all Scotchmen as the Veto 


Act, by which patronage, though not formally abolished, was, to | 


all practical interests and purposes, set aside. ‘The Evangelicals, 
in giving congregations a power to reject presentees, declared, and 
declared with perfect honesty, their willingness that the Veto Act 
should have no force in relation to the endowment of the parish, 
but should apply exclusively to the exercise of pastoral functions. 
Such a division, however, was unknown to law, and practically 
unworkable, for there could not be, in the same parish, one man 
who took the income and another who did the work; and there- 
fore we cannot be surprised that the supreme Civil Court of 
Scotland held the Church, in interfering with rights of patrons, 
secured by statute, and guaranteed by more than a century of 
usage, to have stepped beyond her powers. ‘The surprising thing 
is, that a very respectable minority of the Scottish Judges, Lord 
Moncrieff, Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Glenlee, ‘* the oldest man and 
by far the ablest Judge on the Bench, and other lawyers of great 


eminence besides,” thought that the Church of Scotland had | 


power to pass such an Act independently of the State. This 
fact would be incomprehensible, were it not that, in 1688, and 
again, when the Union between England and Scotland took 
place, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland took care 
to secure that ‘spiritual independence” for which she had 
always fiercely contended. Dr. Guthrie now states that Dr. 
Thomas MacCrie, the biographer of Knox and Melville, as 
thorough-paced a Presbyterian as ever shouted for the Covenants, 


relatives and neighbours, though the truth was ‘‘ sometimes more 
plain than pleasant.” For many years she fasted one whole day 
weekly, ‘“‘spending most of the time in prayer and secret devo- 
tions.” She was an energetic and managing woman. Her eldest 
son fell in love with a farmer’s daughter, but ‘‘ was too bashful to 
put the question.” ‘The state of the case,” says Dr. Guthrie, 
“being laid before my grandmother, she orders her sheepish lad 
to saddle a horse. Mounting behind him on a pillion, with ber 
arm round his waist—the old fashion in which I have seen farmers 
and their wives or daughters enter Brechin on a market-day—she 
directs him to ride straight to the house of his sweetheart; and 
on arriving there, before he, the lout, has got the horse well 
stabled, she has done the work of a plenipotentiary, and got the 
affair all settled with the lass and her parents.” A personality 
|so vigorous was likely to leave its stamp upon descendants, 
and Dr. Guthrie’s father seems to have inherited his mother’s 
| decision and sense. He betook himself to Brechin, began business, 
| married early, became banker, grocer, seed-merchant, ship-owner, 
and occasional speculator in corn, oil, manufactures, and stocks. 
He succeeded well enough to educate and provide for a family of 
| thirteen. ‘* Parents and children met morning and evening at the 
| family altar, and no departure from the strictest habits of virtue 
| and religion would have been tolerated for an hour.” In this 
| home, his father’s twelfth child, Thomas Guthrie grew up, in- 
| heriting no bookish instincts, but well schooled in piety, industry, 
and thrift. 
At school he was remarkable chiefly for good-tempered pug- 





held, with the majority of the Lords of Session, ‘‘ that without | nacity, repeatedly fighting boys of his own size with his left hand 
the consent of the State, the Church had no right to pass the Veto | tied behind his back, and boys older and bigger than himself when 
Act.” Dr. Chalmers and Lord Moncrieff—this is Dr. Guthrie’s | allowed to use all his natural weapons. At college in Edinburgh 
theory—wished to preserve patronage in the Church, while cur- | he continued to indulge in occasional battles ; he was sti!l a mere 
tailing the powers of patrons, and for this purpose introduced the | boy, and ‘* beyond the departments of fun and fighting, was no 
Veto. All this has an extra-Scottish interest, in so far as it | way distinguished.” During his first session he saw the 42nd 
tends to prove that the old Presbyterian theory of ecclesiastical | Highlanders march into Edinburgh after the battle of Waterloo. 
jurisdiction, co-ordinate with and independent of the civil jurisdic- | ‘The town was wild with joy, and as the small but gallant 
tion, will not work in a State Church. The National Church of | remnant of that noble regiment entered with tattered colours, 
Scotland tried it under the most favourable circumstances, and the | some with their arms in slings, patches still on the naked limbs that 
result was failure. No one who has the slightest acquaintance | trode, and on the brave, bronzed faces that looked upon that bloody 


with the history of the Scottish Kirk of the seventeenth century | field, the roll of drums and shrill sound of their bagpipes were 





can doubt that her doctrine of spiritual independence was that of Order was gone; brothers 
| and sisters rushed into the arms of their soldier-brothers, as if 


they had got them back from the grave. Friends shook hands 
| with friends, and one of the pipers, besides being well blackened, 
| was nearly choked in the embraces of a drunken chimney-sweep.” 
| Having studied literature and philosophy for four years, and theo- 
| logy for other four, Guthrie was still two years under the age— 
' twenty-one—at which he could be licensed as a preacher. He 
continued during these additional years to attend the University. 
| It is somewhat remarkable that, though he passed ten years ata 
| University, and was one of the liveliest-minded and most impres- 
| sionable of men, he never caught the enthusiasm of scholarship or 
| acquired any considerable tincture of learning. 
Soon after being licensed as a preacher, he might have obtained 
one of the best livings in the Church of Scotland, on condition 
| of giving his support to the Moderate or anti-popular party in the 


the modern Scotch Evangelicals and the Free Church, not that of | 


their Moderate opponents. In point of fact, even the founders of 
the Free Church did not make such claims to jurisdiction as were 
put forward by the stubborn and aspiring Church of Gillespie, 
Henderson, and Argyle. Such claims no State Church can advance 
in future. The Scottish Disruption proved finally and unappeal- 
ably that an ecclesiastical establishment, endowed by the State, 
cannot enjoy the self-governing freedom of self-supporting religious 
associations. . 

Dr. Guthrie came of good country people and country-town 
people in the east of Scotland. He believed himself to be of the 
blood of James Guthrie, a rather noted Covenanter, frequently 
mentioned in Baillie’s Letters, who suffered death about the same 
time as the Marquis of Argyle, and perhaps required, like that 
famous nobleman, some softening and brightening from the halo 


| drowned in shouts that rent the air. 
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Church. But he at all times guarded his independence with 
jealous care, and the living was lost. He proceeded to France, to 
learn the language, and have a look at the great world. On his 
way he visited London, and met with attentions from Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who gave him an order for the strangers’ gallery of the 
House of Commons. It was the night when Canning appeared 
for the first time as head of the Government. An attack was 
made by the Opposition, Mr. Dawson and Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
leading the assault. ‘‘I marked Brougham,” writes Guthrie, 
“sitting with his hand resting on one of the iron pillars of the old 
House of Commons, immovable for an hour or so, with his eyes 
fixed like a basilisk’s on the two assailants. When they had 
closed, up he rose to a task for which he could have made no pre- 
paration, and which was the most extraordinary display of reason- 
ing, sarcasm, withering denunciation, and eloquence I ever heard. 
Canning stepped for a moment into the arena, but leaving the 
fight to his troops, contented himself, as he looked on the Opposi- 
tion benches, with exclaiming in trumpet tones, and his arm 
suiting the words, ‘I rejoice that the banner of Opposition is un- 
furled.’” Guthrie wrote a ‘‘ Diary ” while living in Paris, which is 
reprinted in thefMJemoir. Its agreement with the briefer account 
of the same period (he believed the document to have been lost) in 
the vtoliography proves his minute veracity as a narrator, and 
the remarkable accuracy of his memory. The ‘ Diary ” abounds in 
felicities which, did our limits permit, we would gladly quote. 
Between 1830 and 1837 he was minister of Arbirlot, a parish on 
the sea-coast, some three miles from Arbroath. On entering upon 
his ministerial duties he was twenty-seven years old, and was 
doubtless in the more full and fresh enjoyment of his powers from 
having waited so long for a charge. After five years of enforced 
idleness one would naturally pant for action. Guthrie worked with 
impetuous, exuberant, and rejoicing energy. A very aged minister 
had previously occupied the pulpit, who, having preached without 


paper til! he was eighty, continued for seven years longer to | 


read his discourses. This tough old soul ‘was getting,” as a 
parishioner said, ‘‘ unco’ [very] dry ” in those last years, and the 
hearers were somewhat ‘thin-planted” in the church. Guthrie 


was popular from the first. The roads for several miles round | 


were tlironged every Sunday with truants from other parishes. | 
By-and-by it [was necessary to enlarge the church. His pulpit | 
duties, for which he prepared by three hours of study daily 


| represents a state of subjugation by oratorical power perhaps un- 
| exampied, and iu no country in the world except Scotland woulda 
, company of reapers suspend their work in the harvest-field to start a 
| debate on the “ Voluntary controversy.” On being called to 
_Ediuburgh, Guthrie determined, with is usual sagacity, not to 
‘abandon tlre style of pulpit address which had been cective in 
| Arbirlot for a more elaborate and scholarlyrhetoric. His glowing 
| word-pictures and genuine pathos made him immediately one of the 
/most popular preachers of Edinburgh, and his popularity never 
| waned. During the last twenty years of his life, his name was 
sufficient to attract an enormous audience in any town in Great 
Britain. Exemplary in the discharge of all personal and family 
| duties, advocating every scheme of rational and manly philan- 
thropy, not more fond of the society of dukes than of intelligent 
/and worthy peasants, a “‘ friend-seeking, everywhere friend-finding 
man,” he earned the love of many and the respect of all. His 
| Autobiography and the initial part of the accompanying Memoir 
' constitute oue of the most interesting volumes recently published. 





MR. WEDMORE’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Jupicious critics of A Snapt Gold Ring recognised in Mr. Wed- 
| more a writer of culture and refinement, who made it his object 
| to bring his work up to a high standard of literary art, rather than 
| to produce a strong impression upon the multitude. While he 
| got credit for elevation of aim, he was told, and told truly, that 
| seeking his audience in a cultivated class, and scorning to influence 
| the throng of men, he failed in power. His work was appreciated, 
| but it left the heart untouched. 
| * Much care and little fire, 

Little to feel and much to admire,” 

| remarked one critic, by way of characterising it. We have reason 
| to believe that this epigrammatic rhymester has formed a dif- 
ferent opinion of 7wo Girls, acknowledging that its power is 
unquestionable. We agree with him. Mr. Wedmore has not 
ceased to write as a literary artist; perhaps his consciousness 
of his art is still too vivid for the perfect outgoing 
of that impassioned sympathy which produces all that is 
greatest in literature; but we have now on every page the 
mark of a stronger hand, a more decisive imagination. His land- 
scape is no longer a mere piecing of detail to detail, however 


| elaborate and correct ; the distinctive features are discriminated, 


before breakfast,{were but one of many forms of activity. He | selected, and grouped so as to produce pictures. His human 


organised Sunday-schools; held prayer-meetings in the houses of 
his lay-elders, of whom he had eleven, the previous number 
having been three; instituted a parish library and savings’ bank ; 
routed the publicans out of his village; delighted in his garden, | 
and mauaged a farm of forty acres additional to his glebe. He 
was a thoroughly effective farmer, and once, on turning to a 
Woman who wasfintroduced into his study, and whom he supposed 
to be in needJof ghostly counsel, he was informed by her that she 
had come to learn how he reared those splendid calves, which were 
the best in the parish. It was the time when the Voluntary con- 
troversy was raging over Scotland, and Guthrie, though vehemently | 
opposed to patronage, was an enthusiastic supporter of the Estab- 
lished Church. Dr. MacCosh, then minister of a parish near 
Dr. Guthrie’s, and one of his most intimate friends, contributes | 
to the J/cmoir the following racy memorandum, & propos of his 
anti-Voluntaryism :—* The first time I heard him speak was at his 
friend Mr. Kirk's church at Barry. He was addressing a plain, 
sober, old-fashioned, but intelligent country congregation. It was 
at the time when the Voluntary controversy was at the fiercest, and 
Mr. Guthrie andj myself (I am sorry to say) were pleading the 
necessity of a separation of the combined missionary society of 
the parish into two. He defended his position on the ground that, | 
when two parties could not agree, it was better for them to| 
separate; and he referred to the cases of Abraham and Lot, of | 
Paul aud Barnabas. In the way of pleading the cause of missions, | 
he told story upon story, which brought tears from the eyes of the 

hard-faced men in the meeting. He then gave a most graphic 

description of the Voluntary controversy being started among a 

company of shearers (reapers) cutting down the grain in his glebe, | 
of his being afraid of them turning their hooks against each other, | 
and of his ending the discussion by placing the Established- | 
Church people at one end of the field and the Voluntaries at the | 
other. As he spoke, he had his audience in tears one minute and | 
convulsed with laughter the next. When he had continued some | 
time iu this way, an old man, with the tears undried on his cheeks, | 
and holding both his sides, rose and said, ‘ Please, Maister Guthrie, 

stop! \Wecan stand this no longer.’ I have never seen such an 

effect produced by speaking before or since.” The picture of the 

old man imploring ‘“ Maister Guthrie” to pause before killing him | 


| There are still a few blemishes. 
|a touch of conventional, almost flippant satire, aimed at some 
| popular author or artist towards whom Mr, Wedmore chooses 


figures are almost without exception individualised; we know 
them and see them. In the former book, it was only of one or 
two of the minor characters that this could be affirmed. The 
story is told with perfect clearness, and with the rapidity and 
compression of what is very rare,—thorougbly skilful narrative. 
Occasionally we meet with 


to assume airs of superiority. This, we think, is only in 
the closing chapters, which have otherwise a slight look of 
having been huddled up. Why should Mr. Wedmore sneer at 
Birket Foster, whose sense of beauty—certainly not that of a great 


| imaginative painter—will deserve a sneer when winding rivers, and 


hawthorn hedges, and cottage-gables wreathed with ivy, cease to 
be lovely, and not till then. Mr. Wedmore is generally correct in 
the minutiz of his descriptive passages ; but he must have been 
in his study, writing from very hazy recollections, when he gave 
this account of the noises of a harvest-field :—*‘ Cecily heard in 
the morning air the tinkling sound of reapers whetting scythes, 
and the crisp sweep of the sickle as it cut through the rustling corn.” 
It is difficult to say what the unique sound of the whetting of a 
scythe is like, but there is no sound in the world which it is more 
unlike than ‘ tinkling.” The ‘‘ sweep ” of the sickle is a mistake, 
—the scythe sweeps, the sickle cannot sweep. And the clause is 
comprehensively wrong in mixing up and confounding two things 
which are as distinct as any in the range of the agricultural year, 
—to wit, hay-harvest and corn-harvest, or,varying the expression, 
scythe-harvest and sickle-harvest. Has Mr. Wedmore never 
heard the familiar and unmelodious, but picturesque country 
rhyme,— 
“ Between the sickle and the scythe 

Whatever's born ‘ll never thrive,” 
signifying that the hot, hang-about weeks which intervene between 
hay-harvest and wheat-harvest are uppropitious to suckling calves 
and late-dropped lambs ? 

Mr. Wedmore is not so successful with his hero and his heroine 
as with some of the other characters in the novel. The hero 





* Two Girls. By Frederick Wedmore. 2 vols. London: Henry 8. King an& 
Co. 1873. 
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though delicately drawn, and on the whole good, and sweet, and | 
worthy of love, is somewhat faint in the lines, and we cannot | 
divest ourselves of the impression that her physical description by | 
the author does not correspond with the idea he conveys to us of 
her spiritual personality. Irma, the heroine’s rival, and-Beddingly | 
Aucott—by the way, Mr. Wedmore is not happy in his choice 
of names—are so well drawn, that we at least profess our in- | 
ability to suggest how they could be improved in any particular. | 
To be sure, we are not much interested in Beddingly Aucott. | 
We should not have been much interested in bim if we had known | 
him in life, nor can we say that he intensely interests us when 
Mr. Wedmore enables us to know and understand him better 
than, in all probability, we should have done if he had been a} 
personal acquaintance. But he is a typical character in modern 
society, and Mr. Wedmore’s delineation of him is masterly. We} 
are not required to listen to a catalogue of his qualities, or to 
a long analytic enumeration of his excellences and defects. Not 
a word is wasted ou him, but every word tells so well, every 
trait is so characteristic, that we realise his person as vividly as 
that of our next-door neighbour, and understand his mind far | 
more profoundly. We feel that exactly such a soul would have | 
dwelt in exactly such a body. He suffers under a malady which | 
is exqaisitely in keeping with the rest of his personality, and he | 
has a dangerous fit as no other man but he would have had it. 
He is a sceptic without a trace of proselytizing fervour, a cynic} 
who does not care enough about the world to be bitter against it. 
He has one affection,—for his daughter. It is great enough 
to raise him, in relation to her, into complete self-renunciation, | 
so that be not only makes it the aim of his life to promote 
her well-being, but can abandon in a moment, when her in- 
terests require it, his fixed notion as to the way in which to 
make her happy. He married under the impulse of passion, | 
and the result was misery. He therefore distrusted love- | 
marriages, and though an Englishman born, set his heart upon | 
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falls short in manly principle and warmth of heart. The heroine, { He lets himself be carried along by the impulse of the moment, 


and under a plausible but false notion that it will be bold and 
generous to marry her, promises marriage. No sooner done, or 
rather said, than repented. He was really in love with Cecily 
Aucott, and she turns up just in time to prevent his marriage 
with Irma (of whom she knows nothing), and to lead him to 
promise vehemently that he will marry her (Cecily). Irma 
cannot and will not give him up. ‘he coil of the two loves frets 
him into a brain-fever. Irma nurses him with the tenderest 
assiduity, and forms a piteously simple and hopeless scheme to 
kecp him as her own. He recovers. She sees in his eye that 
he has ceased to love her. When she goes to ‘the theatre, 
he leaves her lodgings; and she, when she finds that he has 
escaped, commits suicide. Meanwhile he betakes himself to 
London, resumes work a3 a literary man, and recovers bis health. 
Proceeding then to Paris, he acquaints himself with the fate 


‘of Irma, displaying marked heartlessness on the occasion. It 


was in following his advice that Irma dismissed Mainforth ; 


‘he promised to marry her; she loved him passionately, per- 
' fectly ; and yet he seems hardly to shed a tear when he learns 


that the marriage-bed for which he prepared her was the Seine. 

We shall be much surprised if this novel fails to attract 
attention. ‘There must be a large class which can appreciate and 
enjoy thoroughly artistic work. Mr. Wedmore’s characters are 
well discriminated and dramatically characterised, aud bis literary 
style is both strong and delicate. We wish only that his subject 
were more worthy of Lis hand. Men and women who are unim- 
portant in life can never be highly interesting in art, and in life 
this whole group of characters would be insignificant. 





THE SOBRIETY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 
No scholar will ever refer to Mr. Baring-Gould as an authority 
on any of the various subjects to which he has devoted his 
volumes. He has, as a rule, only second-hand information, and 
that not always the latest, toimpart. ‘Lhe critic fails to detect in 


seeing his daughter wed on the French principle of convenance ;| hig writings the higher sort of critical faculty; but for the 
but when baffled, he does not egotistically persist, he addresses | ordinary class of readers he produces very respectable books— 
himself with all his might to the task of uniting his daughter to though all are inlaid with amazing bits of absurdity—and the 
a man whom he has not selected, but whom ehe loves. Clear compilation before us supplies, in a graphic and compendious form, 
and passionless intellect, not powerful in itself, but, from its materials which are uot, so far as we know, generally accessible to 


absolute superiority to wilfulness, crotchettiness, pcevishness, or 
any other subtle form of selfishness, marvellously érve in its act- | 
ing, was his main characteristic. Irma Flaubert is a second-rate 
Parisian actress, low-born, and with a slight but indelible trace of 
vulgarity, yet capable of absorbing passion, and with that in her 
which, under the influence of happy and virtuous love, would have 
raised her into the atmosphere of heroic devotion, courage, endur- 
ance, and constancy. At the time when Welverton, the hero, 
makes her acquaintance, another Evglishman, Rainforth, a crea- 
ture who, in a course of extravagance and dissipation, had burnt 
out of himself the last trace of capacity to understand noble 
natures, is paying his addresses to her. As a kind of sensa- 
tion, he decides upon marriage with the beantiful actrcss, and as, 
though bad, he is rich, the proposed match is a strong temptation 
to her. She had already fallen, and Welverton told her that she | 
was bound, before accepting Rainforth, to inform him of the fact. | 
She did so; the following is part of what she said to him :— 

| 
“T remember selling my little time-piece, and who bought it,—a Jew, 
with yellow-white hair, and warts on } long, grimy fingers. Then 
my table; I ate my dinner afterwards off my chest of drawers. Affairs 
were geiting serious then. I ran after engagements from ono end of 
Paris to another, all to no purpose. Theatres weve dull, and the good 
God had forgotten me, you see. I sold all my chairs except one. I 
sold my clothes, except those that I wore. * Wy did Ido that 7’ Ah! no, 
you perhaps can’t understand. There was a very little mirror left in the 
chamber, Llooked at myself in it, one winter's morning, when I had 
had no breakfast. It is not gay to go without one’s breakfast. And I 
looked round where all my things had been, the things that I had sold. 
Nothing was left. I thought of grandmother in the graveyard on the 
hill; and that made me wait, for hours. But then I looked in the 
inirror again. ‘*Tiens! je me suis dit; * Yes,’ I said,’ one is bound to 
live, aftor all, ‘ Zens ! there is my beauty, at all events!’......So0I 
went out, and sold that.” She was moved greatly, yet she had care to 
watch his face, and Rainforth was too dull to see that in any answer to 
that story a man must show his character, unless indeed he be at pains 
to hide it. He forgot for the instant 1 






























his offer of marriage, it seemed 

that he had listened to a tale with which ho had no personal concern.— 

* Much ado about nothing,” he said, with a fool’s cynicism. “I 

say that during many weeks you inconvenienced yourself quite un- 

necessarily.”—** Good God! But only listen to him!” she said aloud, 

though to herself. “And this is all he says or thinks! Mais c'est 

inféme!” She spoke her French in a low tone of seething indignation. | 
And then she turned to him, to spurn him, with curled lip and flashing 

eye.“ Tenez! Tamawoman,—you are not aman! This is my room. 

Go!” 


Irma, having thus dismissed Rainforth, falls “utterly "—to 
use a mannerism of Mr. Wedmore’s—in love with Welverton. 





those who are only acquainted with the English language. 
Drawivg chiefly from German sources, Mr. Gould presents 
us in these volumes with sketches which he calis ‘* The Legendary 
Lives of the Patriarchs,” but which would be more accurately 
described in the language of St. Paul, as ** Old Wives’ Fables,” 
only that they must have been very old and very foolish wives 
indeed who could ever have repeated them. For every life so 
called, here represeuted, from Adam to tiie prophet Zechariah, is 
a vast conglomerate of the unnatural, the grotesque, aud the 
impossible. ‘The old wives who compounded them were not 
mothers in Israel, seeking to nourish the souls of their sons to 
valiant doing, daring, and enlurance, by the early stories of 
the heroes of the race; an] no doubt very ‘strong meat” 
and * flesh-producing” many of these early stories are, eveu 
the sternest of them being shot with a grand faith iu a 
‘‘not-ourselves which makes for righteousness.” Oh no! the 
genuine Hebrew mother had no nel to call in exaggera- 
tion or magical marvels to make the past interesting 
to her children. No doubt, emotiva of itself constitutes 
a glorifying medium, through which events that might seem 
common-place to others become to the individual magnifiel 
and exceptionally divine. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that if we possess any germ of authentic Jewish history at all, 
only the most sober narrative could approximately reflect the de- 
velopment, if so we must term it, that took place between the days 
of Abraham and those of Samuel aud King David. And when 
we turn to the Bible records which relate to this perioJ, not at 
present to speak of others, we fiud them ‘ moderate,” pace Dean 
Stanley,in a nobler fashion than the moderation of the Kirk of Seot- 
land in the last century. Regarded as inaccuratetraditions, which, to 
a very considerable extent, the accounts of the calling of Abraham, 
of the insurrection in Egypt, of the sojourn in the Wilderness, of the 
invasion of Valestine, and of the unification of the isolated tribes 
under Samuel must be regarded by history, still there is, under- 
lying all the accessory surroundings of marvel, a clearly discerni- 
ble human coherence, as well as a providential concurrence of 
events, which would constitute a fascinating and inspiring 
memory for the youth of Israel. Piuilosophy can interpret, 


| without any spasmodic effort, the reasons for the forty years’ 





* Legends of Old Testament Character m the Ta'mud and other Sources, By Rev. 


S. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: Macuiillan. 
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sojourn in the wilderness; fora people inured to slavery, contented | 
to be slaves, and “lusting after the flesh-pots of Egypt,” with all 
the irresponsibility aud lack of demand upon righteous self-help and 


-dependence which serfdom involves, could never do the work | 


self | 


of freemen, and so we read that with two exceptions all the genera- 
tions which came out of Egypt with Moses died in the wilderness. 
We can also see how a young chivalry, which had no traditions of | 
slavery, threw itself like an avalanche, irresistibly, upon the 
bloated and decaying tyrannies which ruled Palestine, when 
Joshua crossed the Jordan. It is, again, the noble expression of | 
poetry, representing the ardour of self-devoting and time- 
forgetting warriors, when we read that sunset and moonrise 
seemed but a moment in a great. Cay of conflict. We) 
can, still further, estimate with tolerable sympathy the self- 
sacrifice of Samuel, when he consented to waive his own claims 
before the demands of a people which seemed ripe for monarchy. | 


and if his great descendant, St. Paul, is to be allowed 
any authority in a question of this kind, it is this faith, 
or rooted trust, in a living Righteousness which is the secret 
of Abraham's greatness,—the germ out of which all the special 
grandeur and aloofness of the religion and fortunes of the 
children of Israel grew. On the other hand, the Rabbis converted 
the noble history into a fable of portentous incredibilities, so that 


| from his birth to his death the father of the faithful becomes the 
| subject of a series of exceptional experiences, which requiresuch a 


great draught upon the mechanically marvellous at each succes- 
sive stage of his pilgrimage, that practically we are left without 
law or certain guidance on the common level of human life. 
Nimrod, as if the legend were fashioned by an adroit Jew out of 
the Christian tradition respecting Herod and the infant Jesus, is 


| the relentless foe of Abraham from his nativity, concerning which 


the stars had, moreover, given him warning. In the hope of 


And finally, the mission of the prophets of Judah and Isracl | slaying Abraham amongst the number, this * mighty hunter” put 
testifying for ‘‘ a Righteous Governor in heaven and earth,” while | to death no fewer than 70,000 children, in a large slaugbter-house 
the great majority of their contemporaries were bowing down | in which all expectant mothers had to undergo their travail. But 
before ‘‘a stream of tendency” which did not at all make for} Abraham's mother eluded the tyrant’s vigilance. Iler son was 
righteousness, is very intelligible and very tragic. born in a cave, which his advent illuminated as with the bright- 
| ness of the sun. ‘The mother had to leave her infant in a very 


But when we open Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes, all the poetry, and | 
all the divineness, and all the humanness have passed away. We find | 


summary manner, Jest her absence from home might provoke 
perilous inquiry; but fortunately the angel Gabriel, who acts 


ourselves in a region of pedants who have turned into pinchbeck 
all the gold of Hebrew story. Let us select one or two examples. | the part so universally of “ general utility,” in theatrical phrase, 
The Jewish traditions respecting the origin of man, preserved in | suckled him out of his forefinger! Weneed not very much marvel, 
the first two chapters of Genesis, are, no doubt, of a childlike | if any samples of this grotesque thaumaturgy came iu the way of 
character — we do not say or think they are childish —and| Roman gentlemen, that one of them speaks as he does of the 
modern science would claim our regard for what it perhaps | Jewish credulity ; but the marvel is that we find a later Hebrew 
erroneously considers ‘*a more excellent way,” though it, too, may | of the Hebrews, like Saul of ‘Tarsus, emerging out of all the phan- 
be a true way, of accounting for the phenomenon of the first | tasmagoric environment so sublimely historical and spiritual. 
human personality. But these traditions, apart altogether from their | Criticism of the most positive character must confess itself to 
great, and for a season, unique assertion, concerning a creative | be in presence of, at least, a quite extraordinary phenomenor, 
will, which ushered man into space and time, and the belief in which | when it finds the foremost representative of a religion of 
as the sole and efficient cause of all things visible and invisible, | abnormal ‘‘signs ” becoming the self-sacrificing apostle of a 
excluded by its very terms all possibility of polytheistic fear or | crucified man, whose shameful death angels did not interpose to 
fetichism, become grand and venerable, when we contrast them prevent. But we are wandering far from Mr. Baring-Gould in thus 
with the later Semitic extravagancies. According to these, Adam | writing, and must return, in conclusion, to his redaction of the 
was made so tall that he stood with his head in heaven, while as | intended sacrifice of Isaac. We do so, however, not so much 
he lay stretched on the earth he covered it completely. ‘Thus no with the intention of allowing the sobriety of the Biblical legend 
auctioneer taking an inventory of goods about to fall under his, to vindicate itself, as with that of revealing to our readers the 
hammer could set about his catalogue in a more business-like and | special virtues of Mr. Baring-Gould as a legendary commentator. 


matter-of-fact way than do the Rabbis, when they inform us of | After a great deal of dialogue, Isaac is made to say to his father, 
with the knife in his hand:—‘* Burn me to ashes, lay up 


the manner in which God accomplished the work of the day on | 


which Adam was made, At the first hour, Ile gathered the dust | 
of the earth ; in the second, He formed the embryo; in the third | 
the limbs were extended; in the fourth, the soul was given ; at | 
the fifth hour Adam stood upright, and at the sixth Adam named | 
the animals. Having done this, God asked him, ‘* What is my | 
nam2?” whereupon Adam replied, “ Jehovah,”—an impossible 
Hebrew form of the name, it is true, but of course Adam could 
not be expected to anticipate Ewald on a mere question of | 
vowel-punctuation. At the seventh hour, Adam married Eve,—a 
little beyond the modern canonical hour for the solemnization of | 
matrimony, if the first hour was six in the morning; but if it was | 
six p.m., then the event came off in the ‘sma’ hours,” and the time | 
was within the modern rubrical margin, but whether the Catholic 

faith will give one who was never baptized the benefit of the | 
doubt is a doubtful matter. At the eighth hour, however, Cain | 


and his sister were born; at the ninth, our first parents were | 


she should speak of “loupin’ o’er a linn,”’] 


my ashes in a coffer, let this coffer be preserved as a memo- 
rial of me in thy house, before my mother, and when 
thou passest by it, bid hee remember me.” [By the 
way, Sarah is not to be reminded of her slaughtered son near 
a well or a precipice, lest, like Dancan Gray in Barns’ song, 
Now wat do our 
readers think is Mr. Gould’s ‘‘improvement” of this passage of 
filial tenderness? As they could never guess, we supply it to 


| them: —‘ ere, again—it may be fauciful, (may be 7)—but I 


cannot help thinking we have the type contained of Chriat’s presence 
perpetuated in the Church,—in the Tabernacle, in which the Host 
is reserved, that all passing may look thereupon and worship, and 
‘remember me’ in the adorable Sacrament”! 

One of the Rubrics commands that if any of the consecrated 
bread and wine shall remain after all present liave communicated, 
‘then the priest and such other of the communicants as he sill 


forbidden to eat of the tree; at the tenth, Adam fell ; at the! then call unto him shall, immediat ly aft r the Llessing, reverently 


eleventh, he was banished from Eden; and at the twelfth, he felt 
the sweat and pain of toil! ‘The tree of life, again, was 
¢0 broad at its base that it would take a good walker five 


,eat and driuk the same ;” but the rubric cannot be of much 
| esteein in the regard of Mr. Baring-Gould, who, though a bene- 








ficed clergyman of a Reformed aud Protestant Church, never 
allows even the most “ remotes” allusion to Protestantism to pass 
| in his books without an emphatic protest against the Reformation. 
whatever that may be, has many questions to ask concerning the | As we have said before, the most ordinary decency would demand 
great founder of the Hebrew name and faith. But whether ;&@ somewhat different estimate of the great mora/ revolution in- 
these are all satisfactorily answered or not, the reverent student | augaurated by Luther than that which Mr. Baring-Gould is ever 
finds himself, when he reads of Abraham, in presence of a majestic | forward to announce as his. But perhaps be writes “ iguorantly, 
personality, who walks the earth in devout allegiance to an | in unbelief.” 
unseen guide and protector, and who has the courage of his con- 
victions. He believes that light and good are the heritage of | 
man, and that even the destinies of all the families of the earth 
may be mightily influenced by the life of one soul who lives in 
affiance with a Will of Righteousness, who is prepared to sacrifice 
all to that Will. Shorn of the accidental, Abraham’s story makes 
no vulgar demand on unscientific credulity, and Jewish history, 
winnowed by even the hurricane of modern scepticism, requires | * The Operations of the First Army under General Von Steinmetz to the Capitulation 
an extraordinary genesis for its development. But it is the fuith | of Metz. Based on the Records of the Head-Quarters of the First Army. By N. Von 
ef Abrabam which is the transcendental element in his life, 


years to march round it! Daylight seems to dawn on Jewish 
history with the appearance of Abraham. ‘The verifying faculty, 


THE ARMY OF VON STEINMETZ IN 1870.* 
AMONG the narratives compiled by staff officers from the head- 
| quarter archives of the corps to which they were attached, special 
| interest belongs to the story of the First Army, under the gallant 
| veteran Von Steinmetz, because it was not only early in the field, 
| but happened to be the first to strike the adversary upon the side 








| Schell, Major in the General Steff. Translated hy Captain Hollist, R.A. London: 
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where it was operating. 
of glory reaped at Spicheren was a present from fortune, 
not the result of design. It will be remembered that there 
were three armies, the first under Von Steinmetz, the second | 
under the so-called Red Prince, the third under the Crown Prince | 
of Prussia; that the first moved up from the Lower Moselle, the third 
operated in the Rhine valley, while the second advanced between 
the two. Consequently, the Steinmetz army was the right wing. | 
An opinion prevailed in head-quarters, confirmed by the Em- | 
peror’s little skirmish at Saarbriick on August 2, that the French | 
would advance, and as the centre was so far back at that date, | 
Von Moltke put aside the projects of Steinmetz to push over the | 
Saar near Saarlouis, and ordered him to approach the line upon 
which the central army was advancing. 


to cross the Lauter on the morrow. But the effect of draw- 
ing the right wing nearer to the centre was, in some 
measure, to confound their lines of march, by bringing Stein- 
metz so far eastward as to place his left wing in the path of | 
Prince Frederick Charles’s right. As the French did not assume 
the offensive, Von Moltke sent orders that the First Army should 
remove from the road by which the Second was coming up, and 
Von Steinmetz, fearing to be thrust into second line if he got out 


of the way by edging off to the westward, resolved to clear the | 


path by advancing sonth,—that is, direct upon Saarbriick. News 


had also reached the King’s head-quarters that the French appeared | 
to be retiring from the Saar, and Von Moltke as early as the 5th | 


sent a telegram permitting Von Steinmetz to cross the river 


**below Saarbriick, as the Saarbriick-St. Avold road belongs to | 


That telegram, however, missed fire, and did 
not reach its destination until the 7th. In the meantime, Von 
Steinmetz by advancing to the Saar ‘‘had no_ intention 
whatever of making a front attack on the strong position at 
Saarbriick occupied by the enemy since the 2nd of August.” 
He merely intended to place his army in a position to co-operate 
with the Second, and to do this effectually, covered his movement 
hy sending a strong advanced-guard upon Saarbriick. 
Von Kameke, with the 14th Division, reached Guichenbach, he | 
learned that Frossard had quitted the position held by him just | 
over the Saar, and had retired, at least to Spicheren, perhaps even 
further to the rear. ‘The cavalry on the watch had crossed at | 
once, and the General, informing his corps commander, Von 
Zastrow, moved forward. News also was sent to Von Steinmetz, 


the Second Army.” 


and ‘*as it appeared to be merely a question of occupying the | 


position unexpectedly vacated by the enemy, and preventing him 
from seizing it again to the prejudice of the Second Army, General 
Von Steinmetz gave his consent” to the projected operation. Von 
Kameke, as we all know, attacking what he thought was a rear- 
guard covering a retreat, found himself opposed to a whole corps 
Varme, and owed his safety partly to the misapprehensions of 
Frossard, partly to the errors of the divisional Generals belonging 
to Bazaine’s corps, and partly to the admirable spirit which brought 
up successive fractions of German troops, who came at the 
cannon’s call; Von Kameke ran great risk therefore, but his 
action is justified by the history attributed to Von Moltke. He 
says that the subordinate acted in the spirit of the German war 
syste n, that his defeat would not have exercised any serious in- 
fluence on the general operations, that had not Frossard been 


assaile!, he would have retreated as soon as news of MacMahon’s | 


defeat at Worth reached the Emperor, and that, in such case, the 
French Army of the Rhine might have got back to the Moselle 
without an overthrow. Moreover, the moral effect of the victory 


was immense, and combined with the more destructive success in | 


Elsass, gave new vigour to the victors, and filled the vanquished 
with doubt and discouragement. 


The advantages, however, were not all on one side. The un- 


looked-for victories on the 6th found the Germans unprepared to 


profit bythem. They were not in a position to make a rapid pur- 
suit, and further time was consumed by a movement ordered by 


Von Moltke on the supposition that a large part of MacMahon’s— 


army had retreated upon Bitsch. Although the cavalry were 
pushed well to the front, yet the infantry corps made little pro- 
gress, and we may fairly say that the somewhat premature suc- 
cesses of the Germans gave the French Emperor, had he been able 
to profit by it, ample time to seat himself solidly on the left bank 
of the Moselle. The First Army remained four days on the Saar 
after its triumph ; and to neglect on the part of the Emperor 
to use those four days may be justly attributed the investment and 
capitulation of Metz and the catastrophe at Sedan. Von Moltke’s 
notion was that Metz would certainly be left to its own great 


We say happened, because the harvest 


It was a measure of pre- | 
caution which did not retard the General’s plans, for on the very | 
day when he held back the first army, he ordered the third | 


But when | 





| resources, for on the 11th he notified to Von Steinmetz that 
the fortress would only be observed, and that it was uncer. 
“bel whether the First Army would cross the Moselle above or 
below the city. Von Steinmetz, however, seems to have thought 
| that Marshal Bazaine—who, by the way, was still subordinate to 
the Emperor—would endeavour to utilise Metz by operating on 
either bank as seemed desirable, and if a chance offered, crush the 
First Army before it could be succoured by the Second. These 
| apprehensions, though prudent, were groundless, and Von Moltke’s 
| estimate of the situation was more correct. And it is worthy of 
remark that Von Steinmetz, who on the 10th emphatically exhorted 
| his corps commanders to take up a defensive attitude when they 
reached the Nied, saw a brigadier on the 14th strike at the retreat- 
ing French army an offensive blow, which, in its way, was as un- 
looked for and as decisive as Von Kameke’s onset at Spicheren, 
The Seventh Army Corps again took the initiative. It was 
| Baron Von der Goltz who, on the afternoon of the 14th, seeing 
the French in retreat, led in his brigade to force back into battle 
| all who had not crossed the Moselle. He was at once supported 
by Von Manteuffel, who commanded the lst Army Corps, and 
Von Zastrow, his immediate superior. General Von Steinmetz 
was so alarmed that he ordered the fight to be broken off at once, 
but the order came too late, and the fortunate audacity of a 
brigadier once more threw the French plans into confusion. Had 
Von der Goltz not attacked, many lives would have been saved ; 
| but Marshal Bazaine would have got his army through the defiles 
on the left bank, and might have reached the Meuse in safety. 

The First Army had some share in the battle of the 16th, when 
the German horsemen showed so conclusively that, even opposed 
to breech-loaders, the day of cavalry is not over. At noon on the 
| 16th, Prince Frederick Charles was at Pont-i-Mousson. To him 
| had been entrusted the task of forcing the French from off the 
| road to Verdun, but he was unaware that his foremost troops 
| had already barred the way. The sound of guns did not reach 
his quarters, but the noise struck on the ear of General von Goeben, 
who was at Lorry, on the high ground between the Seille and 
| Moselle. The head of his corps, the eighth, had reached Arry, 
where it was to have halted; but although the troops had been 
| marching for six hours, after a brief rest, they were sent on again 
‘towards the cannonade. Rex’s brigade of Barnekow’s division 
; crossed the Moselle at Nové int, about one o'clock, and by half- 
| past four they were heavily engaged battling with the French at 
Rézonville. Here is another example of that promptitude to 
| furnish support to comrades who have fastened on an enemy, as 
well as readiness to lay hold of him, which was so conspicuous 
| throughout the campaign. On no other system, under actual 
circumstances, could the march of Bazaine have been frustrated. 
| On the night of the 16th-17th Von Moltkeordered Von Steinmetz to 
send the Seventh and Eighth Corps at once across the Moselle, 
leaving only the First Corps to protect the communications with Ger- 
many by Saarlouis and Saarbriick. Von Goeben opined that the 
French would retreat in the night of the 16th, not to Metz, of course, 
but away towards the North ; but Von Moltke had learned very early 
on the 17th that they were receding upon the fortress. ‘These 
movements brought the First Army on to the decisive field of the 
18th, the only pitched battle, except Sedan, fought in the first 
stages of the war. Their share in that stupendous conflict was 
severe and bloody. Frossard’s corps, well posted and admirably 
entrenched, successfully resisted the often renewed attempts of 
Von Steinmetz to drive them in, and the French General frankly 
| admits that his success in holding his ground, as well as the com- 
| paratively small loss he sustained, may in great part be attributed 
‘to the artificial shelter prepared for the corps. (General Von 
Steinmetz has been somewhat criticised for the vehemence of his 
‘onsets, which no doubt caused great loss; but Frossard justifies 
| him, when he says that had the French left given way, not only 
would the 2nd and 3rd Corps have been exposed to a great disaster, 
but the position would have been turned, and the retreat to Metz 
compromised. 

Major Von Schell gives some very interesting information respect- 
ing the next period, theinvestmentof Metz. ‘The force of this depends 
on details for which we have not space. But it is worth observing 
that had Bazaine broken out on an early day after his defeat, and 
had he thrown the bulk of his force upon the right bank, the 
German troops there, comparatively few, had orders to retire 
before superior numbers, leaving to the mightier German bodies on 
the other side the task of making him heave to somewhere in the 
fields of Lorraine. Major Von Schell, describing the Marshal's 
proceedings on the 26th of August, says that he then missed the 
most favourable moment for breaking through, and thus left the 
investing army time to establish itself more firmly in its 
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positions. However that may be, a fair consideration of the 
forces available on both sides, of their intrinsic character, and of 
the advantages and disadvantages attending each, as regards free- 
dom of movement and facilities for obstructions, must, we think, 
lead to the conclusion that, after the 26th of August, the odds were 
more serious against the probability of success on Bazaine’s part. 
A candid review of the battle on the 31st, which is named after 
the village of Noisseville, shows how fiercely the French fought, 
and how all their efforts were unavailing. But we are bound to 
say that the military historian of the First German Army con- 


siders that Bazaine did not, either as regards the time or direction | 
of his attacks, shine as a General. Prince Frederick Charles, as | 


in duty bound, always gave him credit for a desire to try the 


most likely-looking moves, and to that watchfulness and foresight | 


may be attributed the measures which left so few chances to the 
beleaguered host. A study of the whole subject, in detail, how- 
ever, alone can give the reader a just idea, and he will find 
himself greatly assisted by the labour of Major Von Schell. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
’ seca. comand 

Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D. (Henry S. King and Co.)—Dr. Smith 
discusses, with much minuteness, the economical and sanitary value of the 
various kinds of animal and vegetable food which are commonly in use; 
and of drinks, both alcoholic and other. The standard of comparison 
which he employs for the purpose of a relative estimate, is their power of 
producing heat in the body, a power which may be conveniently stated 
in the number of pounds of water which it is able to raise by one 
degree, or, heat being convertible with power, of the number of pounds 
raised to the height of one foot. Of course it must not be supposed 
that the food which produces the greatest effect in this way is ipso 
facto, and under all circumstances, preferable to all others. Many 
conditions come in to modity the results thus obtained, before we can 
reduce them to practical application. Not the least important among these 
is the fact that these comparative statements necessarily suppose the 
total combustion of the foods compared, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the combustion is not total, approaching more or less nearly to totality, 
according to the idiosyncracy of the recipient. “ Beef fat,” for instance, 
gives very large results, but there are constitutions which would not 
be able to assimilate it. Still the fact remains, that these scientific 
statements of the comparative value of various foods are of the highest 
importance, and will have to be studied and acted upon. As it is now 
essential to good farming to know what each kind of produce takes 
away from the soil, and what each kind of manure restores to it, so the 
housekeeping of the future, which will have to be increasingly econo- 
mical in the largest sense of that word, will make itself acquainted with 
the flesh-producing and heat-generating qualities of various foods. 
(This division is retained as generally corresponding to facts, though it 
is pointed out that there is no sharp line of distinction, much less of 
opposition, between them.) We should say that Dr. Smith has added 
the results of certain experiments personally conducted by himself. 
These give the effects of various foods on pulsation and respiration, 
and on the expiration of carbonic acid. It may be taken as a curious 
specimen of a class of facts which men must always have noticed, but 
which they are only now beginning to classify, that the addition of an 
ounce of butter to four ounces of well-cooked rice produced an increase of 


pulsations as over the rico alone of nine per minute. Dr. Smith has | 


evidently an unfavourable opinion of aleoholic drinks. The opinion of 


so minute and careful an observer ought to be recorded, whether or no | 


we may be disposed to accept it. 

Marjorie Daw and other People. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Routledge.)—* Marjorie Daw” is a very skilfully constructed and very 
amusing little story. John Flemming. a wealthy young gentleman of 
twenty-four, is laid up with a broken leg, and becomes furiously im- 
patient of confinement. Whereupon his friend Edward Delaney under- 
takes to amuse him with correspondence. In his first letter there 
appears a young lady of eighteen, “with golden hair and dark eyes, 
and an emerald-coloured illusion dress, looped up after the fashion of a 
Dresden-china shepherdess, chaussée like a belle of the time of Louis 


Quatorze.” With her Mr. Delaney’s letters are chiefly occupied. He | 


tells his friend how he becomes acquainted with his fair neighbour, how 
he speaks to her of him, how interested she grows in this subject. The 
invalid is vastly taken by the description, is particularly touched 
by the interest—falls in love, in fact, with the fair creature. He | 
announces his resolve to come as soon as his leg will permit 
him. The friend dissuades. The father of the beauty, he says, is 
atyrant. There is a suitor whose attentions he is pressing upon his 
daughter; the mention, much more the sight of a rival would make 
him furious. Mr. Flemming’s resolve is not shaken by these dissuasions 

The interest of the story grows more rapid and intense. Letters are 

sneceeded by telegrams. Of these the last two are as follows :—* To 

John Flemming. Do not think of it. It would be useless. R. W. D. | 
has locked M. in her room. You would not be able to effect an inter- 

view.” “Zo J. Edward Delaney. Gockel her in her room. Good | 


; God! That settles the question. I shall leave by the twelve-fifteen 
express.” And he does leave, and does arrive. Then comes tho 
catastrophe. This the reader must discover for himself. We can only 
assure him that it is well worth discovering. Nothing in the volume 

| quite equals the sprightliness and charm of “ Marjorie Daw,” but the 

other tales are good also. The young gentleman who is described 
under the title of “ The Young Desperado” is very amusing; and the 
story of the silent recruit, whom his comrades of the Army of the 
Potomac nickname “ Quite-So,” is very pathetic; nor would it be easy 
to find a more ingenious hoax than “A Struggle for Life.” Mr. 
| Aldrich has a very high reputation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
| and this volume should do much to extend it on this. 
| The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
| (Triibner.)—Mr. Leland has studied the Gipsies in the same way in 
which Mr. Borrow, of whose work in this direction he speaks with tho 
highest respect, studied them, by living among them and learning their 
language. The results of the close acquaintance thus made are curiously 
interesting. The singular aspect of these wanderers is found to corre- 
spond to a no less striking singularity of character. Mr. Leland betieves 
that “the gipsy has, unlike all other men, unlike the lowest savage, 
positively no religion, no tie to a spiritual world, no fear of a future, 

nothing but a fow trifling superstitions and legends.” Yet he has a 

curious respect for Christ, as having lived the same life of a wanderer 

to which he is himself devoted. Another strange trait which indicates 
| some power of looking beyond the mere material limits of life is the 
strong regard in which he commonly holds the memory of the dead 

This shows itself in a very practical way. The thing which tho 
beloved wife, or husband, or child, or even friend especially liked or 
valued, is thereafter tabu, to use the Polynesian phrase, to the sur- 
vivor. “When my wife died "—these are the words of a gipsy to the 
author—*“I never took snuff again. Sometimes in her life she'd take a 

dit of snuff out [from] my box ; and when I'd say, ‘Dear wife, what do 
you do that for?’ she'd tell me, ‘It’s good for my head.’ And so 
when she died I never took any since.” “Some men won't eat meat 
because the brother or sister that died was fond of it; some won't drink 
ale for five or ten ‘years; some won't eat the favourite fish that the child 

j ate, Some won't eat potatoes, or drink milk, or eat apples: and all for 

the dead.” This is a trait of the genuine savage, as opposed to the 

savage of civilisation, in whom all such sentiments are suppressed. 

Another remarkable habit which these people have is that any object 

which a woman treads upon or sweeps with the skirts of her dress is 

destroyed, or made away with in some way. This is an Orientalism. 

Mr. Leland’s powers of observation and comparison and the learuing 

which he brings to bear upon his subject give to his book a distinct 

ethnological value, 

A Dictionary of Artists of the English School. By Samuel Redgrave. 
| (Longmans.)—The two qualifications of a really good dictionary—that 
it should be useful for reference and pleasant for desultory reading— 
are both to be found in this volume, which gives an account of the lives 
and works of painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, and ornamentist-, 
from “ Abel Richard, medallist, who was a goldsmith, and was in the 
27th Henry III. nominated to be maker and cutter of the money dies,” 
down to Sir Edwin Landseer, who died in September last, and including 
not only the native-born, but those who made England their home, or 
at least their studio. Mr. Redgrave shows himself well fitted for a work 
| which must have cost ‘him many years of careful labour, not only by 
his knowledge of his subject, but also by the simple and practical, yet 
| genial style in which he treats it. There is no fine writing, there are 
no pompous criticisms and judgments. There are plenty of details, births, 





| marriages, deaths, lists of works, and so on; and yet there is a life and 
warmth in them all which makes the reader feel in each case that he 
| has before him the story of a real man, even if it be told in only half-a- 

dozen lines. We turn to one or other of the great names in art, a 
| Vandyck, a Reynolds, or a Flaxman, and we find in a few columns the 
| portrait of the man as well as of the artist, with all the characteristic 
| features which we might otherwise find—and that not better—in whole 
volumes. Or we look out some comparatively obscure name, known 
personally to ourselves, or linked to some greater historical person age, 
and we find that Mr. Redgrave has, in a few words, perhaps, told us the 
| story of his life, as we know it should be told. 


Golden Grain. Christmas Number of Tiusley’s Magazine, 1873. By 
B. L. Farjeon.—Mr. Farjeon’s Christmas stories are not equal to his 
longer works, but they will bo widely read, and deserve the credit due 


to an honest purpose and a keen sympathy with the subject of which 


he treats. Mr. Farjeon’s proposition amounts to this,—given radical 


| difference of home and training, and of two brothers, one shall serve 


the State, while the other is an outlaw; of two sisters, one shall be a 
ministering angel, the other an outcast; and he would have for result, 
in considering that question, that everyone should individually put his 
hand to the plough, till none were left orphaned, or homeless, or ignorant 
in all the land. These thoughts are embodied in a tale of great simplicity 
and some beauty, but which contains a good deal of very poor reason- 
ing. Mr. Farjeon’s great difficulty is that he does not know his friends 
from his foes, and in the darkness is fighting those who are doing the 
work he really has at heart, for him. 


A Handbook of Proverbs, Moitoes, Quotations, and Phrases. Edited 
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by pa Allan Mair. “(Ror itledge.)—Mr. Mair has taken much pains 
with his work, and produced a volume which, if not entirely satisfactory, 
has yery considerable merits. These more than counterbalance its 
nor must the fact that our notice dwells on faults rather than 
The arrangement 


defects ; 
virtues be taken to imply anything to the contrary. 
might be improved. It would be 
of Proverbs,” which occupies the first part of the volume, and which 


is limited to proverbs of English origin (the word Lnglish being used in | 


its widest sense), much that comes afterwards under the iiead of * Words 
and Phrases,” Nor is there any reason why “ neg 208 Proverbs ” and 
*Shakespearian Proverbs” should have been arately 
Again, neither the Spanish nor the Italian mines, “bot! 1 of them rich to 
Finally, the Latin would have 
Such mistakes as ** docendo 


SC} arranged, 
excess, have been thoroughly worked. 
been the better for a little more correction. 
dicimus ” and “epulis accumbrere” are very possibly due to the printer; 

not so the plural uso of the verb in “Ignoscite saepe alteri, nunquam 
tibi,” or the translation of integros by “ overflowing ” in “ integros haurire | 
ion of the “que” in the quotation “ rudis indi- 
gestaque moles” with the strange translation 
“undigested.” Mr. Mair must not think that we have any less benevolent 
motive for finding fault with him than the wish that he may make a 
good book better. Mr. Mair makes, we observe, an interesting restitu- 
tion of property to its rightful owner, in giving back to Lord Russell 
the well-known definition of a yroverb, “The wit of one man and the 
wisdom of many.” 

Flore nce; or, Loyal 6“ Quand Meéme.” 
Tinsley.)—This is an interesting and pleasing story. 
daughter of a wealthy baronet, by an early and unacknowledged marriage. 
She has been left to the care of an aunt, and finally, the aunt dying, to that 
of an old nurse, At last, her father claims her, and carries her off to his 
home; bat she has plighted her hand meanwhile to a lover. Miss 
Armstrong describes with some skill her life under these new circump- 
she keeps her troth even through years of absolute 


fontes,” or the om 


of “indigesta” by 


(S. 


Florence is the 


By Frances Armstrong. 


stances; how 


silence, for the father forbids all communication, and at last, having | 


resisted a very difficult temptation in the suit of a perfectly honourable 
and excellent man, has her faithfulness rewarded. 


important bearing on the progress of the narrative, is natural and 
pathetic. Generally the story has, besides other merits, that of brevity 
and may be safely recommended, 

Martyrs of the Revolution: 1649: Prints : King 
Ileads of the Noble Earls, Lords, and others, who suffered for 
Loyalty in the Rebellion and Civil Wars of England: with their char- 
en under each Print, extracted from Lord Clarendon. 
Taken from original Pictures of the greatest masters, many of Sit 
Vandyke’s, and all the heads accurately engraved by Mr. George 


; 


Charles I. and the 


acters craved 
Anthony 
Vert tne 

Son, of Li 


eation, « 


square, of an ultra-Stuart, not to say Jacobite publi- 
We suppose its appear- 


‘icester S 
f the Anne and early-Georgian period. 
he present time is one of the manifestations of that sickly Stuart | 
of late, and of which the 
To meet such 


ance at t 
sentimentality which has become fashionable 
sucecssful drama of Charles I. 
productions with serious argument, in our present stage of historical 


was another outpouring. 


knowledge, is out of the question. 


he uninstructed fancy of a section of the general public, and the 


tribunal to which they appeal is not that of reason, but of blind prejudice | 


and sentimentality. The value of the judgment of men and things 
which is set forth in this volume may be judged of by the little motto 
at the bottom of the curious medley of portraits of Royal Stuarts which 
faces the title-page —_ 
‘In their time 
Rich Industry sat smiling on the Plain, 
And Peace aud Plenty told a Stuart's rei 
10 portraits of the four elder Stuart Kings. 
nd at the 
her companion por- 


gn.” 
Above are th Queen Anne, 
on a larger scale, oceupies the central place, 
e Duke of Gloucester being substi nner 
r husband, William III.—whose de 
marked—though we fear Queen Mary herseif 
the distinction. The selection of Cavalier portraits contains repre- 
arch- 


Mary, t! 
linqueney is thus signally 
would not have appre- 


rait for he 


‘ated 


sentatives 


‘ onspi rate 


martyrdom, from the 
Stratford 
It 


of various phases of Royalist 
liberties of England, 
Earl of King 


rs against the 


uch non-entities as the ston, also includes in one 


category such unreasoning royalism as that of the Earl of Northampton | 


meas, With the fantastic but unsympathising allegiance 
, discontented, and recreant Puritan- 


and Sir Charles 
of a Carnarvon, and the ill-assorted 
ism of a Falkland and a Hopton, with the more ambiguous 
from the Constitutional cause of Montrose and a Derby. 

work of fine 


apostacy 
a The only 
valne of the volume, such as it is, lies in its merits as 2 

t. As such lims vary very much. Some of the impressions 
very good, others equally bad. 


its cl: 


are 


whatever merit, always possess some interest, and no doubt there is just | 


enough about the present collection, apart from Stuart sentimentality, 
to command a sale of the book. 

Mr. 
Cotton. 3 vols, 
Turner Cotton is a pseudonym which Mr. 


Carington: a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By Robert Turner 


better to include in the “ Handbook | 


The episode of the | 
invalid brother, if that may be called an episode which has a very | 


their 


London, 1746,—This isa reproduction by Messrs. Bickers and | 


They are based on and trade upon |} 


bottom is Queen 


and Laud, to | 


Historical pictures, however, of | 


(Henry 8. King and Co.)—Is it possible that Robert | 
Mortimer Collins has for | 
the time seen fit to use? If Mr. Cotton is a distinct person, he certainly ! 


| writes in a style which bears a very curious resemblance to that of 
the author of the “ Princess Clarice.” This being said, it will be easily 
| understood that he is always readable, often amusing, and not an. 
frequently somewhat reckless. Mr. Cotton, like his double or mastey 

| has read many books and knows many things, shows variety and tasta 
| in his quotations, and generally gives his readers the idea of a man 
| who has considerable powers, which he takes the least possible trouble 
to use to the best advantage. There is a gaiety and good-humour 
| about him which easily obtain pardon for his offences, but there jg 
| certainly not unfrequent offence in the crude dogmatism of ‘Wleteliesite 
on matters social, ethical, and lite y. As for the story itself, there js 
not much need of criticism. We take the words “A tale of love ang 
conspiracy ” to be a sort of apology for what is more of a romance than 
a novel of life. Mr. Carington himself, the hero, is of the Sidonia type, 
a man of impossible power and incredible resources, always intervening 

help. A wealthy noble w ho 


| 
| 


when the progress of events requires 

has a great wrong upon his conscience, a set of conspirators numbered 
| one, two, three, &c., a Russian prince, two heroines, and a variety of 
| other characters, play out a drama which, if one does not too carefully 
| inquire as to its probability, is sufficiently interesting. 

The Period of the Reformation, 1517-1648. By Ludwig Hiiusser, 
Edited by W. Oncken, and translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 2 vols, 
| (Strahan.)—Dr. Hiiusser was Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Heidelborg, and these two volumes contain a portion of 
his lectures as they were taken down in shorthand by the editor, then 
one of his pupils, and now himself Professor of History in the University 
of Giessen. It was fortunate for the world that they found so attentive 
and intelligent an auditor. Curiously enough, when Dr. Oucken wished 
to compare his notes with tho impressions that the lectures might have 
made on other listeners, not a single manuscript was forthcoming. The 
lectures, as may be seen from the large space of time which they cover, 
| pass rapidly and briefly over their subject; but they are vigorous and 
| generally admirable sketches, having not their least valuable character- 
istic in the connection which they enable the reader to perceive in 
periods which are commonly studied by themselves. These are histories 
of the Reformation which commonly take us down to the Peace of 
Augsburg in 1552; histories of the War of Independence in the Nether- 
lands, of the struggles of the Huguenots in France, and of the Thirty 
Years’ War; it is Dr. Hiiusser’s method to treat them all as acts of one 
great drama. It would be difficult to find a book better suited to give a 
just and comprehensive view of the subject. 
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Ww hite ombe (Mrs. H. P.), By-gone Days in Devonshire anc Cornwall (Bentley) 
| Wilkinson (J.), Systematic Analysis of Butler's Analogy, 8vo ...(Parker & Co.) 
Woodward (C. J.), Questions in Chemistry & Natural Philosophy -»-(Simpkin) 
Wynter (Dr. A.), Peeps into the Human Hive, 2 vols cr 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 18, 
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Terms OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d. ; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 


by post, 64d. 


To SunscRIBERS IN THE Untrep Srates.—Tihe A nnual Subscription to 
the SPECTATOR, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
Orders may be forwarded direct to the 


£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and DUgeaus and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 


Strand. 


a* SCIENCE, 


° Famrama 
International | Newsmen. 


To ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


and LITERATURE.—See the BUILDER 


of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 414, for View of Islington London and 
County Bank—View of Queen Mary's Prison, Sheffield —A New Stone-rubber, with 
Iilustrations—The “New Road “—English Architecture—Sanitary Pri posals for 
1874—Clarence House—Le Due as an Architect, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all 








PICTURES for LECTURES. — A 


LIST of 500 free on application to WM. THORNE, 28 Paternoster Row. 





TANTED, a GRADUATE in ARTS, 

as Professor in Latin and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, for Doveton Protestant College, Madras. 
Salary, £450 per annum, with £100 for passage and 
outfit. Testimonials to be forwarded immediately to 
Dr. URQUHART, 10 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Further particulars may be had on application to any 
of the following gentlemen -—Dr. J. Urquhart, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Herdman, Melrose; T. Clarke, Esq, 
Tavistock, Devon; Colonel G. Rowlandson, 3 Manor 
Way, Blackheath Park, S.E.; the Rev. W. Grey, 
Nottingham. 


LD HOVE HOUSE 
BRIGHTON. 
J. H. HUTTON, B.A., wlil REOPEN his Shool on 
TUESDAY, the 20th instant. 


TING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
TORTH LONDON LADIES’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASOCIATION.—Professor C 
CASSAL will give Twelve Lectures in French on the 
Modern French Drama, with occasional Lessons on 
Grammar and Style, at Wellington Hail, Islington. 
on Wednesdays, at 3.30, beginning January 4th. 
Information can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss 
L. SHARPE, 1 Highbury Terrace, N. 


OVER COuLEG E. 


President—The Right Hon. EArt GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. Wa. Bett, M.A., late Scholar 
Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal Education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees, from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per annum. 
Board inthe Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 

The COLLEGE wi!] RE-OPEN on January 20, 

Five Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 guineas 
per annum, tenable for one, two, or three years, are 
ofiered for open competition. 

Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 





SCHOOL, 











ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London. 
NEW SUBJECTS for LENT TERM. 
MATHEMATICS.—20 Lectures on Ratio and Propor- 
tions, by Professor Henrici, at 3.30, 0n Mondays and 
Wednesdays, beginning January 19. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
Frexcu HistorY.—15 Lectures by Professor Beesly, 
at 2.30, on Tuesdays, beginning January 20. Fee, £1 1s. 
The Classes of English, French, Italian, German, 
Logic, Constitutional History, and Physics, will meet 
on and after Monday, January 19; of English History 
and Hygiene respectively, on Wednesday, January 14, 
and Friday, January 16. 
Prospectuses to be had in the Office, at the College; 
or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 


42 Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. 
TRAINING COURSE of LECTURES and LESSONS 
for TEACHERS. 

The Course of Lectures for 1873 having proved 
eminently successful (as shown by an attendance on 
the whole of 80 Teachers of both sexes), the Council of 
the College propose to continue the scheme during 1874, 
under the superintendence of Professor PAYNE. 

The Course for 1874 (preceded by an Inaugural 
Lecture, Open to the Public), will commence about the 
end of January, and be continued on successive 
Toursday Evenings at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

The business of the Class is not merely-to hear 
Lectures, but to write answers to questions, to discuss 
orally and in writing controverted points, take part in 
illustrative lessons, &c. 

Fee (payable in advance) for the Entire Course of 
86 Lectures, Two Guineas and a Half; or for each of 
the Three Divisions, One Guinea. 

Further particulars obtainable on application to the 
Secretary at the College. 


JOHN R. O'NEILL, M.A., Secretary. 

¥ ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
_BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
foonan arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
asdion, 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, aud ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


RIXTON INDEPENDENT 

CHURCH.—A Course of FIVE LECTURES 

will be delivered on the following Wednesday evenings 
in the Lecture-room :— 

Jan. 14.—By Rev. HenryY WHITEHEAD, M.A. (Vicar 
of St John’s, Limehouse), Subject: “ George Fox the 
Quaker.” 

Feb. 11.—By W. NewMarcn, Esq. F.R.S. Subject: 
“The Influence of England abroad, as a Centre of 
Commerce and Science.” 

March 11.—By the Rey. R. Morrart,D.D. Subject: 
“David Livingstone.” 

April 1.—By the Rev. BALDWIN Brown. Subject: 
“The Easter Week in Rome.” 

April 15.—By the Rey. BALpbwiIn Brown. Subject: 
“ Literature, Dogma, and Truth.” 

Tickets, 53; to admit three, 10s 6d. To be obtained 
of Mr.G@ Nicholls, 252 Brixton Road, and of the Church 
Keeper, Mrs. Parrick, 10 Stafford Road, Wynne Road, 
The proceeds will be applied to the Reduction of the 
Debt on the Lecture-room. Tae Lectures will com- 
mence at a quarter before eight o clock precisely. 


DJUBLIC WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in 
INDIA. 
EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 
1874. 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Easter, 1574, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, 8.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil vor mechanical 
engineer. 

India Office, November, 1873. 


PIUM.—£200 and £100. The above 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.” 

Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE Frere, 
and Sir Lours MALLET have kindly consented to act 
as Adjudicators. 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containiug the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information conveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 


EEerss ACADEMY of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

The Exhibition of WORKS of the late Sir EDWIN 
LANDSEER, B.A., is now open. Admission, from 9 
till dusk, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence; Season 
Tickets, 5s. 








HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS —The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, Is. 
ALYRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


“rINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”’— 

. Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39s Old Bond Street.— 
Admittance, Is. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 
Last Seven Weeks. JACK - [IN - THE - BOX; or, 
Harlequin Little Tom Tucker, Grand Christmas Comic 
Pantomime, will be performed every evening. Pre- 
ceded by the farce of HIDE-AND-SEEK. Doors open 
at half-past 6, commence at 7. Prices from 6d to £5 4s, 
Morning performances every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday. Children and Schools at reduced prices to 
First Circle, Dress Circle, and Stalis. Doors open at 
half-past 1,commence at 2. Due notice will be given 
of the revival of AMY ROBSART. Box Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 





JPAsy CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





HOWARD and SONS, Manvfacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET, 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 








} aw BE LET, FURNISHED, a desirable 

12-roomed house, £120 per annum ; or could be 
had at a nominal rent until Michaelmas, or for a term 
of three years from September, 1874. The furniture 
could be had at a valuation. Mr. HENRY WHEELER, 
24 Harrington Square, N.W. 


ry°O DEBATINGand other SOCIETIES, 
Occasional Clubs, &e.—To be LET, a LARGE 
ROOM, well lighted and furnished, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pall Mall. 
For terms, &., apply to Mr. SAUNDERS, 3 Pall 
Mall Place, 


TH E PALL-MALL 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spactous 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemptiou 
licence. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
. and Outitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London { 22 Cornhill. 2 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street, 
Birmingham—3s9 New Street. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTPITS on their return 
to School.—The Stock comprises tasteful Designs in 
Suits for Younger Boys and “ Regulation” Suits as 
worn at Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. 
Overccats in warm materials, from One Guinea. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARI MENT. 
—Great Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the colours being 
suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 
the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underclothing are of superior quality, while the prices 
are most moderate for cash payments. 

To GENTLEMEN.—EVENING DRESS SUITS of 
the highest finish and fashion at 

H. J. NICOLL’S ADDRESSES:— 
London — 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill. Manchester—10 Mosley Street. Liverpool 
—50 Bold Street. Birmingham—39 New Street. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers, 
WATERS and SON, 31 Eastcheap, E.C 
MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S aaa 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 


WATERS’ 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Heir to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depdt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
PAINS in the CHEST, SHORTNESS of 
BREATH, PHLEGM.—Two of Dr. LOGUCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS give immediate relief, and nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. In 
rheumatic and nervous pains they act like a charm, To 
singers they are invaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening tho voice. They don't taste like medicine. Sold 
by all medicine veudors at Is 1jd and 2s 94 por box. 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
ay promoting the growth, restoring, im proving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair. Price 4s 6d, 7s, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottic 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 
neous Eruptions and Discolourations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle. P 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice. imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasiug 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
wrapper of cack, without which none are genuine 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR £87,000 SIX 


RISTOL PORT AN 





PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK 
THE 


ND CHANNEL DOC 


COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 27 and 28 Vie., Cap, 241. 


Price of Issue, Par, or £100 per £100 Preferred Stock. 


Interest at £6 per cent. per annum upon each £100 Preferred 
(being twelve months after the date appointed 


Stock is guaranteed to subscribers up to the Ist January, 1876 
for the completion and opening of the Docks). 


The due and punctual payment of such interest is absolutely secured fcr the whole of the above-mentioned period, by an investment of 
£11,000 in Consols for that purpose, now standing in the names of Sir DANIEL GOOCH, Bart., M.P., Chairman of 
the Great Western Railway Company, and EDWARD SHIPLY ELLIS, Esq., Chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company, who have consented to act as Trustees for the same. 





DIRECTORS. 


Philip W. 8. Miles, Esq., Bristol, Chairman, ‘ 
Charles Nash, Esq. (Me:srs Jones and Nash), Bristol, Vice-Chairman. 
William Montagu Bail ie, Esq. (Messrs Cave, Baillie, and Co.), Bristol. 
Hew Dalrymple, Esq., Cl fton. 

Henry Hurry Goodeve, Esq., Bristol. 

William Smith, Esq. (Messrs William Smith and Co.), Bristol. 


—_— 





Francis Tagart, Esq. (Messrs Tagart, Boyson, and Slee), London, 

Thomas Terrett Taylor, Esq., Bristol. 

Christopher James Thomas, Esq. (Messrs C. Thomas and Brothers), Bristol. 

Mark Whitwill, Esq. (Messrs Mark Whitwill and Son), Bristol. 

bei Bows Wills, Esq. (Messrs W. D, and H. QO, Wills and Sons), Bristol and 
ondon, 








BANKERS. 


Messrs Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyd, 60 Lombard street, London. 


Sir William Miles, Bart., and Co., Bristol. 


ENGINEERS—Messrs Brunlees and McKerrow, Westminster. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Osborne, Ward, Vassall, and Co., Bristol. 
SECRETARY—H. E, Penny, Esq. 


BROKERS—Messrs Huggins and Co., 


1 Threadneedle street, E.C., London, 


OFFICES—Royal Insurance Buildings, Bristol. 








Applications are invited for £87,000 Six per Cent. Preferred Stock of the Bristol 
Port and Channel Dock Company, the preferred stock being entitled to dividend up 
to 6 per cent. per annum in preference and priority to thedeferred stock of the Com- 

any. 
. The price of the preferred stock now offered is £100 for each £100 stock, and pay- 
ment is to be made as follows :—£10 on each £100 preferred stock applied for, pay- 
able on application; £20 on allotment; £20 on 16th February, 1874; £25 on 16th 
March, 1874; and £25 on 16th April, 1874. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. will accrue on each instalment from the date of 
piyment, but the privilege is reserved to subscribers to pay up on allotment the 
whole amount payable f.r the stock, thus entitling them to interest at £6 per cent. on 
the full £100 stock, 

The Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company has been incorporated by Special Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of providing for the Port of Bristol additional docks, 
suitable for ocean-going steamers and other ships of large tonnage. 

The Docks, whose property extends to about 90 acres freehold, are situated at the 
mouth of the River Avon, with direct access from the Severn and the Bristol Channel, 
and will be easily and safely approached at all seasons, in all weathers, and at almost 
any state of the tide, by steamers and ships of the largest class, for whose accommoda- 
tion they are specially a‘apted, 

Bristol, as is well known, was the birth-place of Trans-Atlantic Steam Navigation, 
its geographical position offering advantages for an ocean steam trade unequalled by 
those of any other port, on acc unt of the facility of reaching it in a direct line from 
the Atlantic, free from the dangers of the English and St. George’s Channels. 

It has been hitherto impossible to turn these natural advantages to fu'l account in 
consequence of the difficulty of reaching the old Docks, which can only be approached 
through the tortuous and dangerous channel of the River Avon, trom whose mouth 
they are about six miles distant. 

This difficulty has been found to operate so prejudicially as to render it an absolute 
necessity to construct docks suitable for vessels of large tonnage, in a situation more 
easy of access, and so as to allow the natural capabilities of the port to be duly 
utilised. 

Notwithstanding the great disadvantages under which the trade of Bristol suffers 
from the want of accommodation for large ships and steamers, the sea-going tonnage 
has rapidly increased, as follows :—In 1852 the foreign Import Tonnage was 132,272 
tons; in 1862, 262,327 tons ; and in 1872, 374,488 tons; whilst for the year 1873, just 
terminated, the total was 411,014 tons; being an increase of nearly 40,000 tons over 
the previous year, 

The progress of the Grain Trade at Bristol has during the same period been s‘ill 
more striking, having advanced from 16,038 tons in 1852, to 134,608 tons in 1872, or an 
increase of nearly nine times, 

The tonnage of coasting and o‘her vessels from Ireland, &c., amounted, for the year 
1873, to about 595,000 tons, 

Coal being probably the most important item in the steam-shipping trade, the Bristol 
Port and Channel Docks, from their close proximity to the Welsh coal ports, will effect 
fur steamers an average saving in f:eight, insurance, breakage, Xc,, of about 6s 6d on 
every ton of Welsh steam coal, in comparison with the principal steam ports of the 
country. Ona line of steamers making a weekly departure throughout the year, re- 
quiring on an average, say 2,000 tons of coal per week, the saving would amount to 
over £30,000 per annum, 

A reference to the railway map wil! show the varied and speedy communication 
now existing between Bristol and the Metropolis, and Bristol and the great manufac- 
ring towns of Eng'and, 

Recognising the importance of this undertaking, and with a view to the great traffic 
which must necessarily result from these docks on their completion, the Midiand 
lway Company and the Great Western Railway Company have jointly for some 
ist been enzaged in constructing railways, now nearly completed, to connect 
nes of both of those Companies with the Bristol Port and Channe! Docks. 

this arrangement the rails.will be brought directly en to the Dock quays, and 
engers and goods from London, the Midland District, and all parts of the kinzd m 
ill thereby be enabled to be la’en and cischarged directly to and from the ships into 
the railway carriages and wagons, The Docks will then be only about three hours’ 
distance from Birmingha™, and only little more than three hours’ from London, a con- 
sideration obviously of parawount importance, 

fo the Midland districts, especially, the importance of the undertak'ng cannot 
over-estimated for economy and convenience in the export and import of goods, 

rhe central position of Bristol offers to the Post Office one of the best points for the 
collection and distribution of that portion of the foreign correspondence of the country 
which is conveyed by ocean-going steamers, 

in view of the early completion of these docks, arrangements are already in pro- 
gress, having for object the making of Bristol the port of arrival and departure for 











ty 


















lines of ocean steamers trading between Australia, America, and Canada. 
A careful and practical estimate of the revenue to be realised by the proposed doc’ s 
shows a net revenue, after deducting all charges and the expenses of working, and also 


making provision for repairs and maintenance, of £32,230 per annum, which estimate ] 
may be taken as not only reliable, but moderate, ‘ 





The capital of the Company is £295,000, with the usual borrowing powers. Of this 
amount £147,500 has been authorised to be issued at Six per Cent. Preferred Stock, 
of which the £87,000 Preferred Stock now to be disposed of forms part. 

The amount required to pay the dividends of £6 per cent. per annum on the whole 
of the Preferred Capital of the Company (including the Debenture Interest, viz., 
£4,915) is only £13,765; the estimated net income is therefore more than twice the 
amount required for such dividends. 

By the terms of the contract for the construction of the Docks, they ar2 to be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year. Upwards of £200,000 have already been 
expended upon them, and active progress is now being made for providing for their 
being finished within tat period, 

With a view of ensuring to the su‘scrihers of the stock now offered the due and 
punctual payment of interest from the time of subscription, £11,000 Consols have been 
placed in the names of Sir Daniel Gooch, B .rt., M.P., Chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company, and Edward Shipley Ellis, Esq., Chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company, who have consented to act as trustees for the due payment thereof, until 1st 
January, 1876, being one year after the tine fixed for completion of the Docks, a 
period which will allow ample time for development of the business of the undertaking. 

This interest will be paid half-yearly at the Banking-house of Messrs Barnetts, 
Hoares, and Co., Lombard street, London, on Ist January aud Ist July in each year, 
and the first payment will be made on Ist July next, 

Provisional certificates will be issued in exchange for the bankers’ receipts, and on 
completion of the payments the Preferred Stock will be transferred into the name oi 
each applicant, free of stamp duty or other charges, and the stock cert'ficate of the 
Company will be forwarded in due course. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith without deductions ; should a smaller amount be allotted than 
applied for, the balance paid on application wiil be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on a'lotwent. . 

Application for shires on the annex*d form, accompanied by a de osit of £10 for 
every £100 stock applied for, may be sent to Messrs Ba netts, Hoares, Hanburys, and 
Lloyd, 60 Lombard street, E.C., London, o- to Sir Wm. Miles, Bart., and Co., Bristol, 
the Bankers of the Company; to the Secretary, H. E, Penny, Esq., at the Company’s 
Offices, Royal Insurance buildings, Bristol ; to Messrs Huggins and Co., Brokers, 
1 Threadneedle street, E.C., Londou, from whom prospectuses and forms of application 
can be obtained, 

January 5, 1874. 





or 





ISSUE OF £87,009 SIX PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK OF 


THE BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY. 


ent, 27 and 28 Vic., Cap. 241. 





Incorporated by Act of Parli 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of th Bristol Port and Channel Dock C mpany, 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit at your Bankers the sum of 
pounds, being £10 per cent. on £ Preferred Stock of the Bristol Port and 
Channel Dock Company, IE request you to cause to be transterred to me that amount 
of such Stock, and I hereby agree te accept the sane, or any less amount that may be 
transferred to me, and to pay the balance in respect of such stock, according to the 
terms of the prospectus, dated Janua‘y 5, 1374. 
Name (in full) 
Addr: ss .. 
Profession (ifany) 
Date Se 


Signature .. 


rec 
















(Addition to be filled up if the Applicant wishes to pay up in fall.) 
I desire to pay up my subscriptions in full on aliotiment, receiving interest thereon 
from the date of payment, zs 
DRAIN : . csnesnncnssisctsnssdnatamincbepesopnsoen 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR £87,000 SIX PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK OF 
THE BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY 
THE LISTS, 


CLOSING OF 


he 


t 


Notice is hereby given, that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above will t 
CLOSED on TUESDAY next, the 13th ir nt, for London, and on WEDNESDA 
next, the 14th instant, for Country ayplications—By order, 

London, January 9, 1874. 
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Subscription for £300,000 Perpetual Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 


OF THE 


NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Interest Guaranteed on the whole Capital, of which the Mortgage Bonds form part, by the Uruguayan Government for Forty Years, under 
authority of the Law of the Chamber of Representatives and of the Senate, and in pursuance of the Decree of the Government, dated 12th 


December, 1870, 











The above form part of £600,000 authorised to be raised in Debentures by the Company's Articles of Association, and by Article 42 it is 
declared that the Interest payable on the above Debentures shall be the FIRST CHARGE ON THE WHOLE UNDERTAKING, and also 
on the GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED INTEREST, amounting to £77,000 per Annum, and further, takes precedence over the Share 











Capital of £500,000. 


Interest at Seven per Cent. per Annum on the whole amount of the Debentures is secured during the construction of the Lino up to the Ist 
January, 1875, or previous opening (when the Government Guarantee becomes payable), by deposit of the necessary amount, viz., £58,500, 


in the names of the under-mentioned Trustees :— 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Chairman of the Company. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Director. 





Each Debenture will be Certified by the Consul-General in London. 





Sir ROBERT W. CARDEN and CO. are authorised to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the above £300,000 PERPETUAL SEVEN per CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES, authorised by the Company's Articles of Association, part of 
£600,000, forming the Debenture Capital of the North-Western Railway of Monte- 
video Company (Limited). 

The price of Subscription is £81 per cent., payable as follows:—£10 on each £100 
Debenture applied for, payable on Application; £20 on Allotment (less £3 10s for 
half-year’s interest to Ist January); £20 on Ist February, 1874; £20 on Ist March, 
1874; £11 on Ist April, 1874. 

Subscribers will be entitled to the half-year’s interest, due 1st January, as above 
mentioned, which can be deducted from the amount payable on Allotment. 

Interest will accrue on the Debentures from Ist January, 1874, and the privi- 
lege is also reserved to Subscribers to pay up the Debentures in full on Allotment, 
ander discount at the rate of 7 per vent. per annum on such prepayment. 

Reckoning the allowance for interest and the discount for prepayment, the net 
cost to Subscribers is reduced to about £77 per £100 Debenture, at which price the 
return to Subscribers will be upwards of 9 per cent. per annum. 

The Debentures are to bearer, transferable from hand to hand, free of stamp duty. 

The Capital of the Company consists of—Share Capital, all appropriated, the 
Government having subscribed for one-fifth of the amount at par, £500,000; 
Debenture Capital, which includes the £300,000 Stock now for subscription, 
£600,000; total, £1,100,000, 

The Interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist of January and Ist of July, and 
will be payable at the Bankers of the Company. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deductions; and should a smaller amount be allotted than applied 
for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued, to be exchanged when fully paid up 
for the Debentures, free of all stamp duty or other charges. 

Failure to pay any instalments at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
Debenture applied for, must be made on the accompanying Form, and forwarded 
to the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of Sir Robert W. Carden 
and Co., Stockbrokers, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, London, E.C. 

The popularity of First Mortgage Debentures, well secured by First Mortgage 
on the whole of the revenues and properties of the Railway on which they are 
charged, with the addition of a Government guarantee of interest on the whole 
capital, is well established, such investments being considered very desirable. 
This applies especially to the Bonds of the line on which the Bonds now for sub- 
scription are secured, possessing as it will an estimated traffic considerably exceed- 
ing the amount of interest payable, irrespective of the Government guarantee of 
interest, which is nearly double the amount required, and as a solid security they 

offer to trustees, bankers, and others a high-class and progressive investment. 

An illustration of this may be given by the Debentures of the Central Uruguay 
of Montevideo, issued at £75 in April, 1871, when the line was incompleted; that 
Stock is now quoted at £98, being an increase in the value of upwards of 30 per 
cent. on the price of issue, and it may be expected that a similar result will be 
obtained for the Debentures now offered as the line approaches completion. 

2 Royal Exchange Buildings, London, E.C., Jan. 7, 1874. 


NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY 
(Limited). 
The following is a list of the Directors and Officers of the Company :— 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman of the Great Southern of India Railway 
London, Chairman. 

ALBERT RICARDO, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton 
Railway, London. 

er SHEWARD, Esq., ex-Chairman of the Sambre and Meuse Railway, 

ondaon. 

FRANCIS TOTHILL, Esq., Director of the Monmouthshire Railway, London. 

ALEXANDER K. MACKINNON, Esq., ex-Director-General of Public Works in 
Montevideo, London. 

SoLricirore—CHARLES MORGAN, Esq., 15 Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C. 

SECRETARY—J. B. DAVISON, Esq. 
OFFIcEs—113 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DESCRIPTION OF RAILWAY.—The North-Western Railway of Montevideo 
Company, Limited, has been formed for the construction and working of an im- 
portant line of Railway from the City and Port of Salto to the Port of Santa Rosa, 
on the frontier of Brazil, 110 miles in length. A concession in perpetuity from 
the Government of Uruguay has been granted under authority of the law passed 
by the Chamber of Representatives and the Senate, in October, 1868, and in 
pursuance of the decree of the Government, dated 12th December, 1870. 

GUARANTEE BY MONTEVIDEAN GOVERNMENT.—Dy this concession the 
Government guarantees to the Company, for forty years from the date of opening 
of each section of the line, a net revenue of 7 per cent. per annum in sterling on a 
sum of £10,000 per mile, which, on the 110 miles of Railway, amounts to £77,000 
per annum, the Railway and all its appurtenances remaining the property of the 
Company in perpetuity. The Railway is to be free from all imposts and dues for 
the term of forty years, 





WHEN RAILWAY EARNS 16 PER CENT. TARIFF MAY BE REVISED.— 
The Company has the power of fixing the traffic rates, but when the Railway 
shall have earned profits amounting to 16 per cent. per annum on the whole 
Capital of £1,100,000, the tariff may be revised by the Government, in accord with 
the Company. 

CONTRACT WITH MESSRS. CLARK, PUNCHARD, AND CURRY.—A Con- 
tract has been made with Messrs, Clark, Punchard, and Curry, who commenced 
the works in June, 1872. The first two Sections of the Line, nearly 46 miles, are 
almost completed, and the Contractors have undertaken to construct the entire 
Railway, with stations, rolling-stock, telegraph, &c., in accordance with the terms 
of the Concession, by 31st December, 1874, but it is expected that the Line will be 
opened by the end of September. 

[INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY.—The Contract provides that the 
interest payable on the Capital of the Company shall be paid until and up to the 
opening of each respective section—at which time the Government Guarantee will 
come into forcee—so that subscribers will enter into the punctual receipt of their 
interest half-yearly from the day of payment of their subscription, the sum of 
258,000 having been lodged in the names of the before-mentioned Trustees to 
secure the interest to Ist January, 1875, The Capital of the Company is £500,000 in 
shares, the whole of which is appropriated (the Government having subscribed for 
one-titth of the amount at par), and £600,000 in Debenture Bonds, 
| ee 

sLATISTICS.—The Republic of Uruguay, Montevideo, is increasing rapidly in 
wealth and population. The import and export trade, by the statement of the 
Government Commissioner on the issue of the last Uruguay Loan, are shown to 
exceed £58,000,000 per annum, having doubled itself in ten years, and increasing at 
a faster rate than either that in Brazil or the Argentine Republic. A large Euro- 
pean emigration has set steadily in, and the population is rapidly in creasing, that 
of the capital city of Montevideo being about 120,000. 

TRAFFIC OF RAILWAY.—As regards traffic, this must undoubtedly be very 
large, as the Railway forms a main artery of communication with an Atlantic port, 
not only for the fertile department of the Salto, which it traverses, but for other 
States, and a large portion of Brazil. 

ROUTE OF RAILWAY.—This area is watered by the River Uruguay and its 
tributaries, the port of which, for sea-going ships, is at Salto, the southern termi- 
nus of the Railway. Here a series of rapids commences, which makes al! regular 
through transit by water between Salto and Santa Rosa impossible for a distance 
of upwards of 100 miles, and all traffic must, consequently, go over the Railway 
(which runs parallel to them) to its northern terminus, Santa Rosa, where the 
inland navigation recommences, and which extends far into the Empire of Brazil, 
The Railway thus affords the main outlet to the Atlantic for the produce of thig 
vast and fertile territory. 

RETURNS OF EXISTING RAILWAYS ON THE RIVER PLATE.—Consider- 
able attention has been attracted to the remarkable traffic returns of the Railways 
existing on the southern side of the River Plate, in the Argentine Confederation, 
and their continued increase promises to rank them amongst the most remunera- 
tive Railways known. The Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres earned, during the 
year 1871, a gross revenue of about £74,811, equal to £76 per mile per week, and a 
net income of £42,213, equal to 13 per cent. on the total capital of the Company. 
There can be little doubt that the traffic on the North-Western Railway of Monte- 
video, on the north side of the River Plate, will rapidly surpass the amount of 7 per 
cent. guaranteed by the (tovernment, and pay much higher dividends. 

GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE.—The amount of guarantee of the Montevidean 
Government is equal to £77,000 per annum, whilst, to pay the interest on the Com- 
pany’s Debenture Bonds, £42,000 per annum only is required, aud irrespective of 
all guarantee, a net traflic of only about £7 per mile per week would be safficient to 
meet the interest on the Bonds. It will be seen by the foregoing details that a 
basis of solidity and security exists for the Bonds now for subscription, and at the 
same time yielding an unusually large return on the amount invested. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR £300,000 PERPETUAL SEVEN PER CENT, FIRST 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF THE 


NORTH-WESTERN EAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Price of Subscription, £81 per £100 Bond. 





FORM OF APPLICATION, 
To Messrs. Sir Robert W. CARDEN ew 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., 
ndon 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at the London and County Bank, 21 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., the sum of Pounds, being a deposit of £10 
per Bond on Perpetual First Mortgage Debentures of the North-Western 
Railway of Montevideo Company, Limited, | request you will allot to me that 
number, and | hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that may 
be allotted to me, ani to pay the balance, £71 per Bond, in terms of your 
Prospectus, dated 7th January, 1574. 
Name in full .....c.cccccrccsccsseresverscesessccsecescssoseosees 
Address ... 
Description 
Date 







(Addition to be filled up if the Applicant wishes to pay up in full on allotment.) 
1 desire to pay up in full on Allotment the above Debentures iu terms of 


Prospectus, : 
SIQUAUIC ., rerreceressereseererrsenseesseeerstereeesesensores 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | Read SHARP’S 


AT 


WORLD 
THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


lress, 
ation of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


The Delig 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
80! ld by all Dealers in § Sauces throughout the world. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and | 
sauces; gives fine e vour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 
4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£&. LAZENBY 
nnd SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 0 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, Leo ndon, S.E. 


E ARVEY'S SAUCE. —CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
JN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
a1 ac JO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
en succeeded in perfecting this won- 
cerful liquid. s now offered to the public in a more 
ccncentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL ‘& CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath, Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel F Passage, 93 Uy Pper Themes f Strect, London, 
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VLE AR CO] M PLEX IONS 
all who use the “UNITED SE RVICE " 
SOAP . AB LET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self- fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 
See name on each Tablet. 


‘Ys for the WESTMINSTER 
if JEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 








** Use n o other. 












wh prevent the ¢ rous and untidy use of | 
pays onomical, keep upright, aud burn to the | 
end. 
Scld «¢ . Wholesale only of 
J. J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W. THITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gent lemex 1 io ke e most effective invention in the 
ive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
1urtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
ng worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resistin g power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PAT! 
and closeness 
worn dur 
and the T: 
post, on th 
below the hips heing sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London. 

Si ingle Truss, lés, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free, 

Post-oftice onie rs to be made payable to Johu White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly 


NEW PATENT. — 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 
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| eo LIFE PILLS.—Let any} 

Person take two or three of these Pills occa- 
sionally. They at once remove all dangerous obstruc- 
tions without pain i 





| 


| 
| 
} 
} 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free), 


(JANUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


| It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &. 
> 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEEs, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 














| assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
| all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
| Des- \Crvrs. 











NT LEV ER, fitting with so much ease | 


e circumference of the body two incies | 


light in texture, and } 











The Bledes are all of the Table | sere |per pr. 
finest Steel. 
8. djs. djs. d. 
33-inch ivory handles ...... aed doz; 19 .| 15 .| 7 
| 34 ditto balance ditto ....... ee es ae, ae 
| 4 Aitto, BIEEO .ccccorccccscees 2.) 23 «| 8. 
| 3§ ditto fine ivory ditto . 36 .| 27 Ww. 
| 4 ditto extra large ditto .. ad {30 .|10 6 
4 ditto finest African i ivory ditto 45 .136 .|15 . 
Ditto, with silver ferules 46 38 .| 18 
Ditto, with silvered blades 55 42 .] |"? 


Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23°. ; 
AMPS of ALL SOR TS” oad 


PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 


collection of French Moderateur Lamps _ defles 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £% Each Lamp 


is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
| per action WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies Pure 
| Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d per gallon, 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are ou Show in great variety. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 
| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifing. WLLLIAM 8. BURTON 
will ‘always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lumps, and Lainps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manutactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTALLISHED 1807.) 
ME ISSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe world. Their 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to Frenca Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks aud cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be hud on ‘applie ation to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Odes, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


( INAIAN’S .LL.WHIS KY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

iS the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
| “KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY." 
| Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
aes W. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
| WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
| the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if 
| forwarded by post, their vaiue will be sent per return. 
| Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West- 
| bourne Terr: ace, London ; or11 Booth Street Piccadilly, 
j Mi Mane ester. 
| Sakmann 
| OU T and RHE UMATISM. — The 
| JT excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
H quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
| PILLS. 
| ‘They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 
| Sold by all medicine vendors, at ls 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obt ained through any Chemist. 


OLLO WAY’S PILLS,—Bilious Head- 

ache and Depression of Spirits —Whenever 

there is any excess of bile, or when that secretion does 
not naturally pass from the liver, it enters the circula- 
tion, vitiates the blood, and gives rise to headache, 
|; sickness, weariness, and depression of spirits. This 
| evil is readily corrected by u few doses of these Pills, 
which work a speedy cure, without creating nausea or 





weakening the stomach, consequences too frequently 
entailed by the administration of purgatives. Hol- 
| loway's Pills simultaneously purify and strengthen. 
They improve the appetite, cleanse the palate, and in- 
vigorate the stomach. These Pills act as the most 
successful alteratives, and effect a silent and certain 
change for the better in every organ which has become 





state moet to be desired—“a sound MIND in a sound | disordered, either through luxurious living or other 


Eopy.’ Sold by all Chemiets. 


| causes. 





Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.G, 
aaannaanancin 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied | [J EATHERSIDE NURSERIES COM. 


PANY (Limited).—NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Shares which the Company held for sale have all 
been disposed of, and that its business is now in ful} 
operation, Bat out of the 3,000 Shares (of £10 each) 
reserved by the late Proprietor, he is (as stated in tha 
Prospectus) bound for a certain time to sell 1,000 at 
par, if called upon to do so; and of these a portion is 
still obtainable, if timely application be made. Such 
applications are to be addressed in the usual form, 
either to the London and County Bank, Lombard 
Street, London; or to the Secretary, Mr. A. SHORT, 
16 London Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 








Puen IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London, —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
;,, {@2EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 9 ;OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 














~ BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Oflices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.0 WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6a per copy; or 5s aunually, 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive lteview of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 26 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, Loudon, E C. 


PAGL E INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 18)7. (For Livzs ONty.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Income from Premiums ........ 
Accumulated Funds ....... ‘ 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more th un el, 500, ° ”. 
At the last Quinquenuial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £347,579. Of this sum £154,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reservel for future Bonuses, Expeases, 
aad other contingencies. 
_ GE0nGs HU. MPHREYS 


» Astuary and | Seorets ary. 
ONEY, TIME, ol” LIFE 
iva ARE LOST IN TH EVENT OF 
ACC IDE NTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KLNNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£510,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Cleris at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


3 Royal Exchange 
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73,70 











PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 6d ; 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists, 


I AIR-CURLING FLULD, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’ S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps 
Had of all Che mists. 


REY UAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
mauent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


if AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifally 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, aud remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sevt for stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RvuSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 
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Now ready, price 6s. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERY REVIE W. 
T No. CXVII, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Tue BALLAD; its Nature and Literary Affinities. 
2. MCDERN SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
§. INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY. 
4. MaAssON’S MILTON AND His Times 
;, MIND AND THE SCIENCE OF ENERGY 
‘ Tue RevIsiON OF THE 
TESTAMENT. 
7. THE RETURN OF MR. BRiGut TO THE MINISTRY. 
8. HeNrY THOREAU, THE Po“T-NATURALIST. 
9, JouN STUART MILL’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATCRE. 


*,* The Review will be sent post free for the year to 


any address for One Guinea prepaid. 


London: Hopper and Stovcuron, Paternoster Row. 


rmgk THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 


a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A, Published Quarterly: price 


9s lb 
= No. XLIV., JANUARY, 1874. 


1, HETEROPATHY, AVERSION, SYMPATHY, By Frances 


Power Cobbe. 
9, FricNDS AND THEIR Fors. By Alexander Gordon, 
M.A. 


3, ON THE GENKALOGICAL TABLE IN GENESIS, By A. 
H. Sayce, M.A. 
4. A Group OF Frencu Friexps, I. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 
5, THE, PLIMSOLL AGITATION. By William James 
Lamport. 
6 STRAUSS AND REmMGion. By J. H. Scholten, D.D. 
(of Leyden). 
7. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MATERIALISM. By Albert | 
Reville, D.D. 
8, SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
Sent post free for 10s perannum. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; London, and Edinburgh. 





" In foolseap S8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth, th. 
— of the DAWN and of the DAY. 
KO “Our citizenship is in Heaven.’ 

By an IRISHMAN. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


pases PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWH ERE. 


TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL | 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Third Edition.— os od ready, pric e One Shilling. THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
NSLEY'S MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 


G O L DEN G 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o° Grass,” “ 


TEXT OF THE NEW 


Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &¢. 





MR. GIBBS’ NEW POEM. 


In white enamel and morocco, with an Original Design in Gold and Colours, price 10s 6d. 


ARLON GRANGE AND A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


“Mr. Gibbs has a story to tell, and he wishes to book which may be fairly classed as a leading gom of 
tell itin his own way......*Arlon Grange’ is written the season.” —Morning Post. 
with power, and con $8 many passages of not a little * We can sifely tell Mr. Gibbs that his verse has the 
beauty, while the sentiment that runs through the story true ring, and that his present volume is a welcome 
is thoroug ghly healthy."—Saturday Review addition to the poetic literature of the period. 7 Phe re is, 
“This is a very beautiful edition of the charming aboveall, in * Arion Grange ‘a fine tone of strong Anglo 
| poem of * Arlon Grange’; the exquisite embellishment | Saxon vigour, free from that unwholesome sensuali.: 
| conferred upon the work is in itselfa strong material which too often infects the versiflers of our age."— 
yacof of the widespread recognition of the poetic, Tie Hour, “ 


merits of the author. These are now enshriaed iu, a 












*,.* One Hundred Guineas will be given for Mlustrations of this Work. Terms of competition may be ba’ 
from 
PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, No. II. of 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE 2s 6d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Two Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each Number. 
, The % ngazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and tv Papers on Topics of Social and Genera) 
nteres 
| The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more printed matter than any published Magazine. 


CONTENTS OF No. II. 
E AVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. SULLY: Soldier and Statesman, 
Tue AUTHOR OF * EVELINA.” WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. By John Dangerfleld. ON THE STAGE: a Story, 
RARE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, By Ludwig Ritter, SPIRITUALISM: a Note, 


| 
a London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 











(MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Revised Lists of the Principal Books added to MUDIE’'S SELECT 
| LIBRARY during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale ut 
| greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 

| All the Books in circulation and on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtatned at MUDIIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10, ll, and 12 Barton Arcade (one 

ee s walk from the Exchange), and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the 

Lil hy “ary. 





| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY pop NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CILEAPSIDE, 
(OR NWALL MINE R ALS R AILW AY COMP. ANY.—Incorporated by Special 
Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 
per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications fur the above-uamed Debenture Bonds, for 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, C. PRESTON, Secretary. 
27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E. C., November, 1873. 








"| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “NO APPEAL.” 


ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “ No 


Appeal,” “ Saved by a Woman.” [Vow ready. 


weer YS REWARD. By H.M., Lysoys. In 2 vols. 
RA LT ON,|* BIFE’S REWARD. By H. M, Lysoxs. In 2 vol 
For BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel. 








In 1 vol. 


“ For Mr. Farjeon’s ‘Golden Grain’ we have only words of praise and grateful-| FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. 


ness. There runs through it a vain of such exquisite sy mp: uthy for the suffering, 
the tempted, and the fallen, as is calculated to impress 
strong toleration for all ‘such as have erred and been de 


By Mrs. Rawsay, Author of | 





A SUMMER in SPAIN. 
a Translation of Dante's “ Divina Comme 
of the Original. In 1 vol. Syo, with Froutispi 

The MISCELLANEOUS WOR 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In3 
with Portrait. 

ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; 


near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scorr. In 1 handsor 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in 





in th 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. Svo. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a D 


WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, P 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, W ATC H-NIGHT. 
SE 


ANCE, &e. 


ORTHODOX LONDON: or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ 


1 vol. 8vo. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine St 





ece and Vignette. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippewt, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” * Too 


Much Alone,” &c., &c. [Vow ready. 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Georcs 


Hoorek, Author of “ The Louse of Raby,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 


“Ship Ahoy !” [Vow ready. 


who re ad it with a very 
ceived.’ "—Morning Post. 


e Metre and Triple Rhyme 
[Now ready. 


KS of JOHN 
handso Is. demy 8vo, or r 
randsome vols dome” |A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of 
“Spencer's Wife,” “ Heathside Farm,” &. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 
Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


j (Now ready. | CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden 
ARK CIRCLE, the | Grain,” “ Peent eens and Kisses”), By B. L. Farseon, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and * London's Heart.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Unorthodox London,” &e. M E s S R S. G A B R I 


[Now ready. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


or, Sunny Spots 


me 8vo vol. [.Vow ready. 


FRANCE under 





hases of Religious 











, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 


E L, 


reet, Strand. 





Just published, price Sixpence. ‘ 72 
pyotae BRITANNIA and HER BOYS and GIRLS;; or, 


the Elementary Education Question in 
CONTENTS :—1. Preliminary—2. Awaking—3. The Club 





5. The Politico-Seculari-No-Cement Company—6. The Great and Little Pulavers— 
7. What the Granary Workers said—8. The Coming Verdict. 

“As hieroglyphics were befure letters, 80 parables w 
Bacon. 


London : SIMPKIN. 





MARSHALT, and Co 





LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


a Nutshell. 
s—4, The Perishing Grain— 


rere before arguments."— 
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In preparation, in 2 vols, crown 8vyo, 24s. 
TERESINA PEREGRINA; 
oR, 

Fifty Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. 

By THERESA YELVERTON, LADY AVONMORE. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Streot. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW STORY. 


UNCLE JOHN, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


IS CONTINUED IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER OF THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price 1s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS. 





JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, Envoy 


Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOry, and Edited by 
W. H. Bates, Assistant -Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Royal 4to, Illustrated by 207 
Drawings by Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. Handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 


BYEGONE DAYS in DEVON and CORNWALL. With Notes 


of existing Superstitions and Customs. By Mrs, HENRY PENNELL WHITCOMBE, In post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. By Eugene 


Pion, From the French by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. In imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to the GREAT 


REVOLUTION. By Henry BARTON BAKER, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, Author of “A 


Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols. 


NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘“‘Cometh Up'| 


as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Mary Powell,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE. A Novel. 


GRANT. In crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


By Courteney 


[Just ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Complete in 4 Volumes, 


PARIS IAN §S 


By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 
Author of the “ Coming Race,” &c. 


Originally published in “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


T H E 


With Illustrations by SYDNEY HALL. 
Price in Paper Covers, 24s ; bound in cloth, 26s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Complete. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


Continued in this Edition down to the Extinction of the last Jacobite 
Insurrection. 





In 8 vols. crown Svo, with Index vol., £3 3s. 


“Tt is not often that the second edition of a standard work like Mr. Burton's ‘ History of Scotland’ demands ! 
from the reviewer more than the briefest and simplest of notices. But it is not often that we meet with a second 
edition which has undergone such a thorough revision and careful reconstruction as in this case,”—Scotsman. 

“The best account that has yet been published of the national being and life of Scotland.”—TZimes. 

“Mr, Burton has given us, for its scale, one of the completest histories that we ever saw of any country."— 
Saturday Review. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 283, JANUARY, will: 
be published on Sarurpay, the 17th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion | 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than Monpay Next. 


London; LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL,; including his Correspondence, By 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols, 8yo 
with Portrait, 30s. ° 
“ This important biography will at once take rankin 
our political literature, both as a faithful reflection of 
the statesman and his period, as also for its philo- 
sophie, logical, and dramatic completeness.” — Post 
oA valuable addition to our Parliamentary history, 
The book is full of interest."—Dai/y News. 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 
1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 8yo, 
*‘Lord William Lennox has seen a great deal, and 
records his experiences so as to amuse and interest hig 
readers.” —Pall Mal! Gazette. 


Criss-Cross J ourneys. By Walter 
THORNBURY. 2 vols., 
“ Lively. graphic, and eee, ‘—Daily News, 


The Exiles at St. Germains, By 

the Author of “ THE LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 64, 

“The whole narrative is picturesque. graphic, and 
entertaining, as well as moral and pathetic."—Posr, 


THE NEW ~ NOVELS, 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 


“CASTE.” 3 vols. 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 


Ceci HAY. 3 vols. 


Transmigration. By Mortimer 
OLLINS, 3 vols. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE’s,” &¢. 3 vols. 
“ An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
Blue Ribbon’ very much."”—Spectator. 

“An admirable story. The character of the heroine 
is original and skilfully worked out, and an interest is 
cast around her which never flags. The sketches of 
society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amusing,’ 


—Morning Post. 
One Love in a Life. By Emma 
“ The reader will follow with delight Miss Pearson's 


M. PEARSON. 3 vols. 
fascinating pages."—John Bull, 
Lottie Darling, By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“A capital novel, as sparkling as it is original, 


powerful, and amusing.”"—/Post. 
Broken Bonds. By Hawley 


Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” * False 
Cards,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


HE KINGDOM of CHRIST: its 
Ultimate Complete and Universal Triumph 
over Evil in the Subjection and Reconciliation of All 
Things to God. By the Rev. A. R. SYMONDs, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HAMILTON and Co., Paternoster Row. 

“Not a few thinking persons will find that Mr. 
Symonds has clothed in appropriate language, and 
supported by telling arguments, ideas which they 
themselves have held, with more or less conviction of 
their truth, for years past."—Jfadras Atheneum. 

“Mr. Symonds preaches very plainly and forcibly 
the doctrines which are commonly called Universalist. 
Some of Mr. Symonds’ discourses in particular are 
marked by considerable ability.”"—Spectator. 

This day, Svo, price Sixpence. 
2 CHURCH of ENGLAND: 
Reform or Disestablishment, Which? By ONE 
OF HER PRESBYTERS. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 











This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
) EMINISCENCES of a CANONESS. 
Anecdotes and Sketches of Court Life in France 
during the Reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
Selected by the Vicomtesse de KERKADEC from & 
Diary hitherto unpublished. 
London: HALL and Co., o., Patern oster Row, E. C. 





Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt olen, Inter’ seaved, 35 6a. 
VERY MORNING: a TRIPLET of 
THOUGHTS for Every Day in the Year. 
*.* Three thoughts will surely help on a fourth, 
thus an association of ideas will be formed, and none 


| can tell how far the influence may extend. 


London: WILLIAM TE@@, Pancras Lane, e, Cheapside. 


ie RADICAL CANDIDATURE for 








the TOWER HAMLETS. First Speech, by 
Captain MAxsE, R.N. Price One Penny. 
21: Mi le End Road, E. J. A. BROOK 








Two YOUNG FOLKS, by W LATAM 
BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
Daughter of Heth,” &c., appears in THIS WEE KS 


| “MIRROR "—an Illustrated Magazine and Review of 


Literature, &c. (2d). Published at Red Lion House, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


On the 29th of January will be published, with Portrait and Illustrations, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
JOHN FORSTER. 

VOL. IIL., 1852-1870. 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


On January 31st will be published, Part L, price One Shilling, of 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Wits Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. SAMUEL | 


JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell). By ALEXANDER MAIN. With a 
Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8vo, 10s 61. 


PEEPS into the HUMAN HIVE. By Dr. 


Wynter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &c. 2 vols. crown S8vo, 18s. 


RICHARD WAGNER and the MUSIC of the 


FUTURE. By Franz HueErrer. Crown Syo. [On Monday. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a RAMBLER. By G. A. 


Srtcox, M.A. With 40 Ilustrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price iés. 


LAYS of MODERN OXFORD. 


With Llustrations. Feap. 4to, 6s. 


TALES of the FJELD. 


D.C.L. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Anon. 
By G. W. Daseyt, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 


2 vols, demy 8yo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 





NEW WORK by OUIDA. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovrpa. 


Crown Syo. [ Shortly. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Author i 





“Not Easily Jealous.” 2 vols. 


ANNIE’S STORY. By the Author of “ Petite’s 


Romance.” 2 yols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. | 
A FEW THOUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION and 
i PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Hon. Sir C. AppERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


PIBLOTHECA, CORNUBIENSIS; a Catalogue of the 


Writings, both M.S. and Printed, of Cornishmen from the Earliest Times, 





and of Works relating to the County of Cornwall. With Biographical Memoranda 
and Copious Literary References. By G.C. Boaszand W. P.CourTNEY. In 2 Vols. 
VoL. 1. A—O. Imperial 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


| 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
| 
} 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, 


N ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by it, 






with Ohse ms on the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; the | 
Influence of Ci tion in the Production of Nervous Diseases, and the correct 
Principles of Treatment. 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
| 


New Edition, with Map. price 5s. | 
ISSION to ASHANTEE from CAPE COAST CASTLE. | 
With an Account of the First Treaty. By the late T. E. Bowpicu, Esq. 


luable at this time; containing the most accurate account of the 
We heartily commend 


Ashantees, their history, customs, laws, superstitions, &c. 
the work.”—Occun Highways 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
OAN of ARC, and the TIMES of CHARLES the SEVENTH, 
e KING of FRANCE. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Good St. Louis,” &c. 
“A beautiful piece of historic biography."—Art Journa’, 
_ “Most of our readers will rise from ite perusal not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated.”— The Times, January. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


\ESSAYS on 


| TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY, By JOHN STUART MILL. Second Edition. 


NEW WORKS. 





| 
| 
‘The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY. 


(On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS, 
. LIBRARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
. MBMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 
3. THe DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
. AUTIOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
Nintu CENsUs OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEER'S PRIMEVAL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND, 
. LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE First EARL OF MINTO. 
RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 
THe Devorion OF THE SACRED HEART. 
). Mr. DisRAkLI's GLASGOW SPEECHES, 


_ 


to 


SPN Moss: 


1 


The LIFE and LETTERS of GILBERT 


ELLIOT, the First EARL of MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Minto. 
3 vols. post 8¥0, 31s 6d. (On Saturday next. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Joun Sruart Mint. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 





SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 


8vo, 6s éd. 


VOY Tr ° 4 
On MISSIONS; a Lecture delivered in West- 
minster Abbey, December, 1873, by F. MAX Mutter, M.A, With an Intro- 
ductury Sermon by A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westmiaster. S8vo, 2s 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD. 


MEETING the SUN; a Journey all round the 


World, through Egypt. China, Japan, and Califoraia, By W.Srumpson, F.R.G.S. 
With Heliotypes and Wood Engrayings from original Drawings by the Author. 
Medium Svo, 24s. (Next week. 


HISTORY of PERSIA and its PRESENT 


POLITICAL SITUATION ; with Abstracts of all Treaties and Conventions 
betweeu Persia and England, and of the Conyeution with Baron Reuter. By 
C. R. MARKHAM, C.B, F.R.S. 8vo, Map, 21s. 


HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo. Maps and Plans, price 36s. 
(/n a few days. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD, 
QC, Third Series. 8vo, 14s. 


ESSAYS in MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Colonel CHARLES C. CugsNEY, R.E. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ESSAYS on FREE-THINKING and PLAIN- 


SPEAKING. By LesLte SterHen. Crown S8vyo, 103 6d, 


MEMOIR of Lord DENMAN, formerly Lord 


Chief Justice of Eng!and. By Sir J. ARNOLD, late Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay. With Two Portraits, 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 


By 


DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH 


SCHOOL, Painters. Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By S. RevGrave. 8vo, 16s. 


A PHRENOLOGIST amongst the TODAS ; the 


Study of a Primitive Tribe in South India. By Lieutenant-Cofonel W. E. 
MARSHALL, With 26 Illustrations. Syo, 21s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 


BOTANY ; or, Popular Dictionory of Trees, Shrabs, Plants, Flowers, and all 
Vegetable Growths. Feap. 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts. In Two Parts, 12s, 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME of SACRED 


POETRY. By the late Sir J. Bowrtnc, LL.D. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author by Lady Bowrine, Feap. Svo, Portrait, 3s 6d. 


SERMONS for the TIMES, Preached in St. 
Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere. By the Rev. T. GrirritH, A.M., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THEODORE PARKER'S DISCOURSE on 


MATTERS pertaining to RELIGION; reprinted, with a Preface by the Rev. 
C. Voysey, B.A. Crown 8yo, 28; tine-paper Edition, 3s. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 


and CHILDHOOD. By CuarLes West, M.D., &c., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. Sixth Edition, Svo, 18s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HENRY S. KING & 
NEW AND FORTHCOMI 


The NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. Cooke, of 


Harverd University. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. (Shortly. 
*.* A New Volume of “The International Scientifle Series.” 


RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. 


MavpsLey, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
*,* A New Volume of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and 


Flying. With a Dissertation on Acronautics. By J. Bet. Perriarew, M.D., F.2.S. Crown 8vo. with 159 
I!lustrations, cloth, 5s. (Just out, 


*,* Being Volume VII. of “ Tho International Scientific Series.” 


PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 


) the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By Ww. 
Ju, 





By Henry 


(/mmediately. 


me jlications t¢ 
B. CARPENTER, LL.D., M. D., &¢c. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth. [Short 


PHYSIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. By Various Eminent 


Writers. Edited by JAMES HINTON. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloih. With Fifty Illustrations. [ Shortly, 


The PLACE of the PHYSICIAN: the introductory Lecture 
at Guy's Hi spital, 1873-4; to which is added ESSAYS on the LAW of HUMAN LIFE, and on the RELA- 
TION between ORGANIC and INORGANIC WORLDS. By James Hinton, Author of “Man and His 
Dwelling- p it ace.’ Crown Syo, limp cloth. (Jnuaediately. 


. . . 

The NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants |: 
in the British Dominions and the United States of America. One handsome vol. Svo, cluth, 21s. [Short/y. 

_, This work is an attempt to throw light on English, with the discoveries of modern philology. Authentic 
‘nology by tracing tle o rigin of individual famili es. | pedigrees, showing the Norman descent of very many 

it is showa that a third of the English race, inc! inding | English families, “and of the great majority of the 
almost the whole of the upper classes, are of Norman | existing Peerage, are given. The work tends to show 
descent, and bear the surnames borne by their fore- | that in the eleve nth cent ury the numbers of Normans, 
fathers in Normandy eight centuries since. The} Danes, and Anglo-Saxons in England were about 
c a on of names i is ana! lysed, and by the compa Ara | equal, and ¢ yusequent! y that the majority of th 3) 
tive system reduced to principles eatir ely in accordance | English race is of Ne orthman, not of Ang!u-Saxon origin. 


The DISCIPLES: a New Poem. By Harriet Eleanor 


HAMILTON KING, Author of “ Aspromonte, and other Poems.” Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


WORDS of HOPE, from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 


By C. J, VAUGHAN, D.D., Mas: er of the Temple. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. [Just out, 


FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE: an Appeal for Missions. 


3y C. J, VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown S8yo. [Zn the press. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by the Most Reverend Archbishop MANNiNG. Demy 8vo, cloth. [Shortly 


SPEECH in SEASON. A New Volume of Sermons. By 


the Rey. H. R. Hawes, Author of “Thoughts for the Times,” &c. Crown 8yvo, cloth. [Short/y. 


LITTLE DINNERS: how to Serve Them with Elegance 
and Economy. By MAry Hooper, Author of * A Handbook of the Breakfast-table.” sai 
n the press. 


The LATE REVEREND Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. A 


Memoir. With Selections from his Note-books and Correspondence. Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait, cloth. (Shortly. 


PERSIA; Ancient and Modern. By John Piggot, F.S.A. 


1 vol. post 8vo, cloth. (/nunediately. 


The pang te of JAPAN, Compiled from Native and 


Official Sc y F.O. ADAMS, formerly H.B.M.'s Chargé d'Affaires and Secretary of Legation at Yedo. 
¢ the History down to 1864, With Map and Plans, demy 8yo, cloth. [Short/u. 


On the ROAD to KHIVA. By David Ker, who accom- 


panied the Russian Forces on the Recent Expedition. Post Svo, Illustrated with several Photographs, and 
2 Map. (dmmediately. 









This work will contain various hitherto unpublished particulars respecting the Khivan expedition, as well 
sa minute deseription of the whole country between the Russian frontier of Europe and Afghanistan. It 
vill be illustrated by photographs taken on the spot, and will be further enriched by a copy of the Russian 

‘ial Map of Captain Leusilin which accompanied the Russian forces. 


The RUSSIANS in CENTRAL ASIA: a Critical Examina- 


tion, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and History of Central Asia. By Baron F. Von HELLWALD. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. THEODORE WiRGMAN, LL.B. Post 8vo, with a Map, cloth. (Nearly ready 


SAMUEL LOVER, LIFE and UNPUBLISHED WORKS of. 


Edited by BAYLE BERNARD. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, cloth. [Shortiy. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. 


Collected Edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 63 
-—* BALLADS and ROMANCES,” « BALLADS and POEMS of LIFE.” 





With a Portrait of 
(Jinmediately. 


the Means of Prolonging Life after Middle 


Crown Syvo, cloth. (Immediately. 





LONGEV eg FF 


Age. By Dr. Joun Gar DNER, Author of * Household Medicine.” 


MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; their Plan, Design, and 


Furniture. Dy J.T, MICKLETHWAITE. Crown Svo, cloth. (Shortiu. 
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Bet in MODERN PROBLEMS. 


OrbyY SHIPLEY, MA. ‘rown 8yo, 
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3 _—The SANCTITY of MARRIAGE. By Joh 

WwW ali er Lea, BA (Now rants. 
No. 4.—CRE ATI JN and MODERN SCIENCE, By 

George Greenwoo a M.A. (January 15, 
No 2.—ABOLITION of the THIRTY- NINE ARTI. 

CLES. Part I. By Nicholas Pocock, M.A. [Just out, 


The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: a 
Seri es of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmanent, 
3y R. A. Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“A yery charming work.”—Standard. 


The MISHMEE HILLS: being an 
Account of a Journey made in an Attempt to 
penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes 
for Commerce. By T. T. COOPER. 8vo, with 4 














Iilustrations and a Map, cloth, 10s 6d. 

*The volume, which will be of great use in India, 
ar a among Indian merchants here, contains a good 
deal m ute r that will interest ordinary readers, It 








ully rich in sporting incidents."—Standard, 


18 especi 


The ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels 


through Egypt, S i, Arabia, and the Holy Land, 
By Wi IAM CHARI Es MAUG HAN. 8yo, with Map, 





rrites freshly and with competent 





MASTER ‘SPIRI TS: Essays on 
Literar y_ Topics of Permanent [nterest. By 
ROBERT Bt CHANAN. Demy 8y¥o, cloth, 10s 64. 

1's volume is full of fresh and vigor- 

as can only be prod: 1ced by a man of 

it Jatellect."—Suturday Review. 


BRYANT 3 POEMS. Collected and 
Arranged by tbe Author. Red-line Edition, 
Handsomely bound, with Illustrations and Por- 
trait, 75 6d. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece, 

cloth extra. 3s 6d, 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and 
Arranged by JOHN DeNNIs, Feap. 8yo0, cloth, 
«Ka est ju 

lk ve of poe 

delight The 


HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. 
Edited by the Rev, Canon R. H. BAYNgs, Editor 
of * Lyra Anglicana,” &e. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
2s Gd. [Just out, 


LYRICS of LOVE, Selected and 
Arranged, from SHAKESPEARE to TENNYSON. 
By W. Davenport ApAms, Jun, Feap. 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

“Carefully selected and elegantly got up......Mr. 
Davenport Adams has exercised great taste in the 
selections which he has made, and has laid under con- 
tribution all the best English authors.”"—John Bull. 


SONGS for MUSIC. By Four Friends: 
ReGinaLD A. GATTY, GREVILLE J. CHESTER, 
StepHen H, GAatty, and JuLIANA Hi. Ewine, 
Square cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt edges, 5s. [./usé out. 


VIGNETTES in RHYME; and Vers 
de Société. By AusTIN DoBSON. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s 
* Clever, clear -cut, and careful.” —Athenrum.— 

“Lively, innocent in expression, and graceful in fancy.” 


Post. 
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selection, a selection which every 
will consult again and again with 
+3 are very useful,”—Spectator. 












ON VIOL and FLUTE. A New 
Volume of Poems. By EpMunp W. Gosse. Witha 
Frontispiece by W. B. Scott. Crown Svo, with an 
Illumivated Cover, 5s 

“A careful perusal of his verses will show that he 
is a poet...... His song has the grateful, murmuring 
sound which reminds one of the softness and deli- 
ciousness of su mmer-time....,.Taere is so much that is 
good in this volume.” —Sp ctator. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 


2 vols. (/muinediately. 
LADY MORETOUN’ NS) DAUGHTER. 


TWOGIRLS. By Frederick Wedmore. 


ly-written novel of character, contrasting 
23 of one love-tale, an English and @ 
French actress."—Athenwum. 


MARGARET and ELIZABETH: a 
Story of the Sea. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
1 vol 
“Simply yet powerfully told...... This opening picture 
is 80 exquisitely drawn as to be a fit introduction to 
a story of such simple pathos and power."—/all Mall 
Gazette 
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